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IRELAND FROM THE DEMOCRATIC 
STANDPOINT. 


BY WILLIAM WALLACE, 


In his Annual Address to the Positivist Society, which is rapidly 

taking the place of the old Clapham sect, without the old Clap- 

ham creed, as a moral force in English public life, Mr. Frederic 

Harrison has drawn attention to a somewhat neglected aspect of 

the political situation. After expressing his agreement with 

the conclusion at which Professor Albert Dicey and Sir Henry 

Maine have, by different routes, arrived, in their recent valu- 

able contributions to the Science of Politics, that “in spite of 
appearances and conventional formulas, habits, and fashions, the 

House of Commons represents the most absolute autocracy ever 
set up by a-great nation since the French Revolution,’ he pro- 
ceeds to say, that “government here is now merely a committee 
of that huge Democratic club, the House of Commons, without 
any of the reserve of power in other parts of the constitution 
which are to be found in the constitutions of France and of the 
United States.” When one bears in mind the number of peers 
that held positions in the Administration of Mr. Gladstone, not 
to speak of the number that hold positions in the Administration 
of Lord Salisbury, one may be excused a little scepticism as to 
the exclusively plebeian character of the club committee popularly 
described asa British Government. But if things are not yet 
precisely as Mr. Harrison says, they are moving rapidly in the 
direction he mentions. When Mr. Chamberlain’s democratic 
ideal of manhood suffrage, equal electoral districts,and paid mem- 
bers, or of what Mr. Harrison terms “ the active participation in all 
government by the entire body of the people,” has been realised, 
the United Kingdom will have become a Co-operative Store, with 
the electorate as shareholders, the House of Commons as Board 
of Directors, and the Administration as the managing committee 
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of that Board. Whether the national shareholders will, when 
Democracy reaches its manhood, afford the luxury of a second 
Board of Directors in the shape of a House of Lords, or whether 
that Chamber will by some political magic be converted into 
Mr. Harrison’s “responsible executive in direct contact with 
public opinion, able to carry on its difficult task without the 
hourly interference of Parliament, and without being under the 
screw of a party majority from day to day,” are questions which, 
though most interesting and important in themselves, scarcely 
as yet come within the range of useful discussion, much less of 
practical politics. When the Democracy knows its own strength 
and its own mind, when it is organised and homogeneous, when 
it is independent of or has absorbed existing parties, it will be 
time enough to consider “checks,” “ balances,’ and “reserves of 
power.” 

A glance at some valuable statistics recently published by the 
Pall Mall Gazette shows with approximate accuracy how near 
Great Britain has come to the realisation of the democratic 
ideal. As regards the proportion of electorate to popuiation, it 
occupies the fourth place among the nations of Europe, the first 
being held by France. While the total population of the 
country rose from 34,877,399 in 1880 to 35,021,233 in 1885, the 
total electorate rose from 3,038,726 to 5,711,923. The number 
of voters who went to the poll in last November and December 
is more than double the number that went to the poll at the 
General Election of 1880, being 4,390,639, as against 2,097,353. 
Finally, it is evident that the more democratic the country 
becomes, the more interest it takes in a General Election. The 
percentage of electors on the register who polled in 1885 was 
76:8; in 1880 it was 690. Rather curiously, “the befooled 
rustics” of the English counties,—who, as Mr. Traill told them in 
the January number of Timgz, with exemplary courage and 
candour which they will doubtless appreciate, “scarcely know 
what Pride in the Empire means—either the emotion or the 
thing,” took a livelier interest in the General Election than any 
other section of the population; their polling percentage stands 
at eighty-one. Of the six millions who, roughly speaking, 
constitute the Democracy of Great Britain, not less than four 
are believed to depend on their daily exertions for their liveli- 
hood. Political power in the Three Kingdoms has already, there- 
fore, passed into the hands of the poor, who have hitherto found 
in the democratic gospel of the Universal Brotherhood of Man, 
and in the less transcendental fraternity of the alehouse, their 
chief consolations for poverty and political serfdom. 

Popularly and superficially, the issue of the hour, raised by the 
demand of Mr. Parnell and his following of eighty-five members, 
for the absolute legislative independence of Ireland, is the dismem- 
berment of the Empire. In reality the issue is the dismember- 
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ment of the British Democracy immediately after its creation. 
When Mr. Gladstone, abandoning his principle of special legislation 
for Ireland, included that country in his Suffrage Bill, he pro- 
claimed in effect the doctrine that the Irish poor are quite as 
fit to be entrusted with supreme political power as the English 
and Scotch poor. What Mr. Gladstone proclaimed in effect, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, now the second man in the Conserva- 
tive party, proclaimed outright. Dealing with the famous 
“mud-cabin argument” advanced against the inclusion of 
[reland in the Franchise Bill on a footing of equality with 
England and Scotland, he said: “ Very often a man living in an 
Irish mud-cabin possesses a ‘small holding; in decently good 
times he has money in the savings bank; and I should be 
repared to contend that intellectually he is often more suited 

) take an interest in and to form a sound view upon public 
juestions than the English agricultural labourer.” 

Mr. Freeman, speaking of certain influential English contro- 
versialists, including the Spectator, who, he says truly, “assuredly 
nean no conscious injustice to any man,’ and who yet use the 
word “we” to Ireland as if its relation to Great Britain were the 
same as the relation of Crete to the Turkish Empire, rather 
happily suggests as a rhyme for an Irish patriotic song :— 


{ 
] 





x Now let us strike for freedom 
Against this Saxon we-dom. 


But is not this “Saxon we-dom ” not so much a political injustice 
as a political anachronism? Sometimes in the past “we” have 
treated the Irish as a nation of blackguards. Sometimes “we” 
have treated them as a nation of babies. But in 1883-1884 
‘we” treated them for the first time as a nation of brothers. At 
the late election the English “Aristocratic Republic ”—to fall 
back once more on Mr. Frederic Harrison’s convenient and 
delightfully trenchant phraseolosy—gave place to an almost 
purely “Democratic Republic.” Mr. Gladstone’s watchword to 
the Liberal section of what, with antiquated servility, are still 
termed “the governing classes” in “the Aristocratic Republic,” 
irom the traditions of which it is plain he is too old to emanci- 
pate himself—the folk with property and leisure and Mr. Traill’s 
\nowledge and Capacity,—was Trust in the people, tempered 
with prudence. The watchword of the Liberal leader of the 
iuture must be Identification with the people—and take your 
chance. And the question of the hour is, Can no means be 
levised whereby “ we” may thoroughly identify “ ourselves” with 
the Irish people 2 

The writer of this paper, in an article which he contributed to 
4 recent number of TrmmE on “The Parochialisation of Scotland,’ 
Suggested and sighed for an incorporating democratic Union 
vetween England, Scotland, and Ireland. Since neither the poor 
‘ England or Scotland nor their ancestors can be held consti 
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tutionally responsible for the misgovernment and oppression of 


the poor of Ireland, since these sections of the population of the 
Three Kingdoms are much nearer to each other in necessities, 
wishes, and pursuits, than the sections of the community that 
held supreme political power before them, it seemed permissible 
at least to hope that they might be induced to sink the senti- 
mentalities of Nationality in the realities of Democracy. A united 
British Democracy, recognising neither Cheviots nor Irish Sea 
as a political boundary, appeared more likely to accomplish the 
conquest, conversion, or absorption of the vested interests that 
stand in the way of its triumph and organisation, than three 
separate democracies, each fighting for its own hand. And Lord 
Salisbury, if—following the example set by Mr. Gladstone in 
the Franchise Act—he introduces a Bill into the new Parliament 
dealing with Local Government for the Three Kingdoms, will 
after a fashion, give effect to such a democratic hope. But a 
good deal, in the shape of a General Election, has happened since 
this aspiration was expressed. It is useless to ignore the meaning 
of such facts as that 85 out of the 103 members for Ireland 
demand its absolute legislative independence, and that of 741,984 
electors who were on the Irish register in the end of last year, 
397,005 seemed openly for Mr. Parnell. In other words, the 
majority for Nationalism in Ireland is sufficiently large, from 
the ordinary democratic standpoint, to entitle it to have its own 
way, while the active minority is sufficiently large to prevent the 
triumph of the majority from being tainted with injustice or 
cruelty. 

But there are other facts that must not be ignored in this 
connection. English and Scotch working-men manifested no 
disposition, even at the time of the Phoenix Park murders, to 
lynch their Irish brethren. When moonlighting, boycotting, “no- 
renting,” even agrarian murder, were at their worst, they in- 
dicated no inclination to rise, a wall of fire, around the landlords 
and land laws of Ireland. It was this indifference in the English 
and Scotch democratic mind that doubtless led to what Mr. Par- 
nell has termed the Whig policy of alternation between coercion 
and conciliation in Ireland. When, at the late Election, Mr. Glad- 
stone asked the English and Scotch artisans and agricultural 
labourers to give him such a majority in Parliament as would 
enable him to settle the Irish question irrespectively of the Irish 
vote, they refused. Providence, in fact, declared itself in favour 
of a strictly democratic solution of the Irish question. The 
electors, too, were not affected by Mr. Parnell’s proposals for 
temporarily protecting certain Irish industries, although Mr. 
Chamberlain spared no pains to alarm them on the subject. Mr. 
John Morley declares it is moonshine to say that the constituencies 
have given no mandate to their representatives in the neW 
Parliament to deal with the Irish question as it presents itself 
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to them. That may be. But it was sunshine that his leaders 
asked for at the General Election. No light, however, but only 
darkness visible, was the answer to their appeal. 

In short, the majority of the Irish Democracy insisted at the 
late Election on the management of their own affairs by themselves, 
and the majority of the English and Scotch Democracies did not 
feel called upon to return an indignant and resolute No. There 
thus remains at least a negative bond of sympathy between the 
two bodies of electors on the opposite shores of St. George’s 
Channel. The English and Scotch artisans and agricultural 
labourers have rendered this service to Mr. Parnell, that they 
have prevented either Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone from 
settling the Irish question without due regard to the wishes of 
the great majority of the Irish people, as expressed by the over- 
whelming majority of the Irish members. And why? Is it not 
because the English and Scotch poor are becoming alive to the 
fact that the Irish poor are, at the present moment, the advance- 
guard of democratic progress in the Three Kingdoms? This 
position was held, until recently, by Scotland. Aristocratic and 
prelatic oppression, Presbyterianism, the full-blooded Jacobinism 
of Burns, the ceaseless struggle for existence in a land of moun- 
tains and floods, have made the Scotchman a Liberal of the 
Liberals—a thorough-going Democrat, that is to say, in the 
region of political sentimentalism. No section of the population 
was so anxious as the Scotch to obtain the franchise in 1832, 
1867, and 1884; none has used it so mercilessly and persistently 
against the party and class that stood in its way; none has, still 
more recently, been so clamorous for the abolitiort of the House 
of Lords. But for a time, at all events, democratic advance in 
the region of political sentimentalism is stopped, and advance in 
the region .of political materialism or realism has begun. In 
other words, the British Democracy, which has hitherto concerned 
itself mainly with the redistribution of political power, is now 
concerning itself with the redistribution of property. Here this 
concern may be described as “earth hunger,” there it may be 
denounced as “confiscation,” “ spoliation,” “ socialism,” and what 
not. But there is no denying that a movement is extending 
from one end of the Kingdom to the other, which has for its 
object the taking of the property of the country—the land, to 
begin with—out of the management of the few, and the placing 
of it under the control of the many. Whether this should or 
should not be is not now under discussion; the historical fact 
remains that itis so. Mr. Goschen is no socialist ; on the contrary, 
he is the Abdiel of that political economy which prevailed here till 
the era of Mr. Gladstone’s later agrarian legislation and “fair rents.” 
Yet Mr. Goschen says: “I want to see as many as possible of the 
population interested in the possession of freehold property,” and 

Tam anxious that every labourer in a rural village should have 
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an allotment.” There is no mistaking, and there ought to be 
no disguising, the meaning of such language as this. If every 
labourer is—whether owing to Mr. Goschen’s enthusiasm, or to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s compulsion, or to the Duke of Westminster’s 
aristocratic magnanimity—to have an allotment, if small free- 
holders are to be multiplied indefinitely, there must be a displace- 
ment or a reduction (in numbers or in power) of the existing 
proprietors of land. The Irish Democracy which wishes to get rid 
of its landlords and to become a nation of peasant proprietors is 
simply carrying Mr. Goschen’s doctrine to its logical issue. But 
‘Trish ideas” are notoriously spreading in Great Britain itself 
They have established themselves in the Highlands and islands 
of Scotland, as is adequately proved by the triumphant return 
a few weeks ago of five out of six crofter candidates. They are 
notoriously spreading in Wales. The Standard, the able advocate 
of independent Conservatism, after noticing the rapid increase of 
“allotments” on the “voluntary,” as distinguished from the 
“compulsory,” principle, admits that it would be no very difficult 
matter for “Irish ideas,’’ once they were admitted into the 
English counties, to obtain a footing there. 

The second point i in the general democratic creed of the time is 
the abolition of the House of Lords. According to many advanced 
thinkers, this ought to be the first point; but in any case, and 
in the opinion of all theorists on the subject, British Democracy 
will certainly not be complete until the partag te order which 
is an offence against its symmetry, and an obstacle to its progress, 
is overthrown. How does Ireland stand in respect of the question 
of a House of Lords? Adam Smith approved of the legislative 
Union between Scotland and England because it had the effect 
of reducing the influence of the Scotch aristocracy, and in turn 
he argued in favour of a legislative Union between Great Britain 
and lreland,—perhaps he inspired Pitt on the subject,—because 
it would have the effect of reducing the influence of the Irish 
aristocracy. Whatever the Union may not have done, it has 
certainly fulfilled this prediction. Mr. Parnell as good as admits 
that, were he to set up once more in Dublin Grattan’s Parliament, 
—based, however, on religious equality and household suffrage,— 
he would not have a House of Lords, to a large extent, because 
the material to form it would not be to his hand. And conceive 
the Democracies of England and Scotland that were within a 
measurable distance of overthrowing their Second Chamber in 
1884, revenging themselves on Mr. Parnell for insisting on the 
legislative independence of Ireland, by forcing him to manu- 
facture a Second Chamber to thwart himself! 

In short, could the Irish members be conciliated, and at the 
same time induced to remain in Westminster, and throw them- 
selves heartily into the work of British politics, they would 
largely increase the strength of the Democratic party in Grea 
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sritain. Is this absolutely impossible ? Can the Irish members and 
people not be induced to accept proposals for effecting not so much 
an incorpor ating Union as what Mr. Freeman terms an obliterat- 
ing Union of the Three Kingdoms? Between such a Union and 
the t taking of Mr. Parnell at his word, there is no safe or per- 
manent resting-place. The various achsankites identified with the 
names of Mr. Trevelyan, Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Chamberlain, 
for giving Ireland National Councils,—with the Nationalism left 

ut,—earry the symptoms of an early death in their faces. Not 
one of them would have the effect, which the advocates of abso- 
lute legislative independence assert that that proposal would have, 
of removing all excuse for Irish bitterness towards Great Britain. 
The Nationalists would “work” a National Council in Dublin— 
from their standpoint they would be pertectly justified in so 
doing—to attain their special agrarian and other ends, precisely 
as they say they will “ work” the thirty little Parliaments Lord 
Salisbury may yet phd them, by way of county government, 
and they would hate “us” quite as much as before. It is not 
improbable, as things are, that some proposal of the kind may be 
tried, but it is as certain as anything human can be, that it will 
prove but a pill against the earthqu: ake. 

It is necessary to say but a very few words of the political dreams 
which are embraced in the phrase “a second Cromwell.” The 
first Cromwell was something more than a man of blood and iron, 
than the hero—or villain—of Drogheda. He was a political 
idealist, who gave effect to his ideas as circumstances permitted, 
precisely as the second Pitt was an idealist, as Peel was an 
idealist, as Mr. Gladstone is an idealist. He conquered Scotland 
and kept it tranquil for eleven years, not by the New Model but 
by Free Trade, and by a pure and equal-handed justice such as 
that country had never known. He once explained his “ thorough ” 
for Ireland to Ludlow. “Ireland,” he said, “is a clean paper, and 
capable of being governed by such lawsas shall be most agreeable 
to justice, and these may be so administered there as to afford a 
good precedent to England itself, where, when we shall once per- 
ceive that property may be preserved at, so easy and cheap a rate, 
st shall never allow ourselves to be cheated and abused as we 

have been.” Were Cromwell to rise from his grave, he would be 
the first to admit that, thanks to two centuri ies of misgovernment, 
Ireland is no longer “a clean paper,” although it is within the 
limits of possibility that, from the democratic point of view, it 
may yet “afford a good precedent to England.” 

Of “second Cromwell ” possibilities, in respect of Ireland, there 
remains, therefore, only what the Irish members term “ clumsy 
Cromwellianism.” Sir James Stephen, incomparably the ablest 
and most uncompromising au - oc ate of such a_ policy, has 
only one suggestion to act the Crimes Act, and 
Government. are acting to some e xiont on his advice. The 
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agrarian war has broken out afresh. The landlords cannot get 
their rents ; the tenants are about to be evicted wholesale ; and it is 
possible that before these words are printed, what the Spectator 
terms “the unscrupulous passions of a long oppressed peasantry 
will once more have done some terrible deeds. Lord Carnarvon 
has resigned; Lord Salisbury has revealed his second Crom- 
well—in Mr. W. H. Smith! In short, “benevolent blarney,” 
unaccompanied by a measure cutting the roots of agrarian dis- 
content, and therefore removing all excuse for agrarian crime,— 
which with all respect to Sir James Stephen differs widely from 
ordinary crime,—has failed to cope with the National League. 
To all appearance, Lord Randolph Churchill has been unable to 
carry his colleagues with him in applying his Tory democratic 
ideas to Ireland. If there is a Reign of Terror in landlord circles 
there, there willbe a Reign of Panic in official and propertied circles 
here. Resort will be had to steel, which Albany Fonblanque used 
to term the sole Tory medicine for Ireland. The National League 
may be proclaimed, and Kilmainham once more figure among the 
resources of British civilisation. But this clumsy C ‘rom wellianism 
will fail, for the simple and sufficient reason that it will not have 
the hearty support of the Democracies of England and Scotland. 
Coercion, even when tried by so popular a Minister as Mr. Glad- 
stone, did not evoke enthusiasm from the working-men of England 
and Scotland. If it is tried once more, party exigencies will 
compel it once more to be abandoned, perhaps after it has 
driven Nationalism below the surface, if not thrown it into the 
arms of Fenianism. 

An obliterating Union between the Three Kingdoms is left, 
therefore, as the one democratic solution of the Irish difficu lty 
which has any pretensions to thoroughness, and which would 
conserve not merely the unity—for that is not in question—but 
the legislative unity of the Empire. Such a scheme must in- 
volve great constitutional changes, and it is here mentioned less 
as a subject for immediate than as a goal for future legislation. 
It would necessitate, as a preliminary, that plan of buying out 
every landlord in Ireland, which the shrewd Scotchman and 
master of figures who veils himself as “ Economist,” has not 
perhaps “discovered,” but has certainly made palatable and 
popular. In any event, the landlords of Ireland are doomed. 
They have failed to accommodate themselves to the circumstances 
of the time in which they live, and to the people among whom 
their lot has been cast. If Mr. Arnold is right in his contention 
that the supreme and saving virtue of an aristocratic class 1s 
openness to new ideas, surely there never was a class so obviously 
“fey” and unfit to hold a commanding position as that whose 
blunders have so often led to rebellion and social war in Ireland. 
An obliterating democratic Union between the Three Kingdoms 
would involve ultimately, if not immediately, the abolition of 
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the House of Lords, which is the garrison of aristocratic resistance 
at once to Democracy and to Ireland. An obliterating Union, 

following in the wake of the daily newspaper and the ,sixpenny 
telegram, the locomotive and the steamship,—Sir James Caird 
opportunely reminds us that “Dublin and Belfast, in a straight 
line, are nearer London than either Edinburgh or Glasgow, and 
can be reached by various routes every morning and evening 

about the same time,’—would consign to the antiquarian and 
the romancist the last. relics of English, Seotch, Welsh, and Irish 
Nationality, and be based, not on “the memories of six or three 
centuries ago, but on the realities of to-day. It would involve 
the reorganisation of ministries and public departments in the 
interests of the masses, not of territories or of classes; instead 
of Home Secretaries, and Irish Secretaries, and Scotch Secretaries, 
and Presidents of this Board and that, we should have Ministérs 
of Agriculture and Commerce, Public Instruction, Justice, and 
the like. It would involve the complete assimilation of the legal 
systems in the Three Kingdoms. It would accept as final the 
Democratic precedent set in the latest Franchise Bill. All 
important measures brought before Parliament would deal im- 
partially and equally, so far as their principles are concerned, 
with the Three (if not Four) Kingdoms, it being left to Grand 
Cominittees of English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish members to apply 
these principles to the localities represented by them, It would 
involve the acceptance by English, Welsh, and Irish members of 
a vote by a decisive majority—say three-fourths—of the Scotch 
members given after a Dissolution on such a special “national” 

subject as Disestablishment; and a similar rule would apply 
to Disestablishment in England and Wales, and to Denomi- 
national Education in Ireland. It is difficult to see how the Irish 
people, freed from their landlords, would not fare as well when 
associated with the people of Scotland and England in some such 
Union as this, as they would fare if they had a Parliament of 
their own in Dublin. A Chamber sitting in Westminster could 
not, it is true, “ protect” those Irish industries, which are suffering 
from English injustice in the past. But there are other methods 
of “fostering” what is sickly in Ireland besides Protection, as 
the Irish legislation of the last five years has shown, and, as even 
Protection is contemplated by Mr. Parnell only for a few years, 
this is surely a matter in respect of which some arrangement 
could be made. 

But it is possible that the Irish Democracy may not have 
patience, even when rid of its landlords, to wait for the con- 
struction of such an obliterating Union, and the English and 
Scotch Democracies will certainly use none other than moral 
weapons to etablish it. Mr. Gladstone, the one English statesman 
from whom the Irish members expect a solution of this problem 
satisfactory to themselves, has, apart altogether from the so-called 
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“ Hawarden revelations,” shown a liking for the principle of 
Federalism. When he so far danced to Lord Rosebery’s pretty 
and persistent piping of 


“ Scotia, my dear, my native soil,”’ 


as to create a second-rate Scotch Secretary, he took a step in the 
direction of Federalism. Ifthe Irish Democrats successfully insist 
on having an Irish Ministry and Parliament, the Scotch Democrats 
will, of course, insist on the substitution for a Scotch Secretary and 
Department, of a Scotch Ministry and Parliament, which would, in 
the first year of their existence, enact the Three F.’s , and make 
the crofters peasant proprietors, and in their third year would 
declare for the abolition of the House of Lords. Besides, it is far 
less important, from the democratic point of view, to establish an 
obliterating Union between the Three Kingdoms, than to oblite- 
rate, so far as is possible, the memories of past misgovernment 
and injustice, by concessions in the present, and, if need be, 
in the future. If the application of the cardinal pr inciple of the 
democratic creed, that of respecting the wishes of nationalities, 
rather than of sovereigns and statesmen, must, like every other 
form of love, begin “at home, if the Irish people will have 
nothing to do with an obliterating Union, then there is nothing 
for it but to take Mr. Parnell at his word—at his last word, and 
nothing but that word. It would serve little purpose to go back 
upon previous and hot words of his about “the last link,” or 
even “prairie value.” In his latest communication to the Irish 
Americans, whose tool he is affirmed to be, in establishing an 
Trish Republic implacably hostile to Great Britain, he pledged 
himself to nothing more than the absolute legislative inde- 

pendence of Ireland under the British Crown. From the stand- 
point of this article, it is, further, in no sense necessary to go into 
particulars respecting the various schemes* for giving to, or 
securing for, Ireland legislative independence. Concession of the 
principle is the utmost that need be considered until Mr. Parnell 
speaks, as he is bound to do, fully. We may, however, fairly 
suppose that, if he had his way, there would be established, on 
the other side of the Irish Sea, a poor and essentially peasant 
Democracy, represented by an Irish Parliament, and governed by 
an Irish Ministry, both connected with the Crown, precisely as are 
the British Ministry and Parliament, but dealing only with Irish 
affairs. According to Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, who 
have evidently some authority to speak in the name of the Trish 





* A reprint of letters and articles which have appeared in the 7imes, containing the 


views of Sir James Stephen, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Brett, Mr. Jephson, and other 
authorities, forms an admirable manual of the Irish Question. As a concise, clear, 
and eminently popular exposition of the same subject—although it ends in little 


better than a non possumus—a pamphlet by Mr. W. Jeans (possumus), of the Middle 
Temple, deserves high commendation. 
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parliamentary leaders, they would consent to their country being 
garrisoned by British troops and defended. by British fleets, and 
actually wish to have the large military force known as the police 
superseded by a small and purely civilian body. Even supposing 
Mr. Parnell altogether insincere when he said some time ago that 
‘It would undoubtedly be preposterous to ask England to give us 
an engine which we either announced our intention of using to 
bring about the separation of the two countries, or which we ac- 
cepted silently with the intention of so using it,” is it credible that 
a poor Democracy of four millions, rid of its landlords, and con- 
signed by its own peasant proprietary principles to a life little above 
a perpetual struggle for subsistence, would set itself to reverse the 
millennial process by converting its ploughshares into swords, 
and prepare for war against a Democracy of thirty-two millions, 
commanding every Irish city and seaport with its guns, and that 
would fight under the exasperation with which a revelation of 
treachery invariably inspires large masses of men? A nation 
that could make so tremendous a blunder as to court annihilation 
in this fashion, would deserve to be termed a nation, not of black- 
cuards or of babies, but of idiots. But what of Ulster, or, to 
speak more accurately, of the Protestant section of Ulster? It 
will be time enough to deal with Ulster when it demands special 
treatment, or when any danger of a religious war shows itself. 
Meanwhile it is useless to ignore such facts as that no such 
danger has manifested itself, that Mr. Parnell’s Nationalist 
movement has made its way into Ulster, that, by the character 
of its organisation and its methods of propagandism, it expressly 
seeks to unite—and has notably succeeded in uniting—Pro- 
testants and Catholics, and that the wholesale expropriation of 
landlords would remove the chief source of what enmity remains 
between the peasants of Ulster and their brethren of the three 
other Provinces. In the meantime, it seems as unlikely that the 
peasants of Ulster will raise the flag of civil war in Ireland, as 
that the peasants who hold the balance of democratic power in 
France, and use it to put a stop to colonial expansion, would call 
upon their leaders to make a stepping-stone of a legislatively 
independent Ireland for a maniacal enterprise against Great 
Britain. 

“The power of love, as the basis of a State,” says Emerson, 
“has never been tried.” Democracy, rightly understood, is but 
love writ large, and is it not possible for the British Democracy 
to try the power of love as a substitute for that fear which has 
been tried so long, and has ended only in failure and Dead Sea 
bitterness ? But if it is impossible for us to ascend into the 
Empyrean of Emerson’s Utopian politics, may we not breathe 
the air of Grattan? “Bigotry,” said the predecessor of Mr. 
Parnell, “may survive persecution, but it can never survive tolera- 
tion.” It was of religious bigotry that Grattan spoke, but his 
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epigram may hold good of political bigotry as well—of the 
bigoted hatred alike of the English middle-class politician and 
of the Irish peasant. If, deeply regretting from the democratic 
standpoint that such a thing must be, we can tolerate the idea 
of Mr. Parnell’s advent in Dublin at the ‘head of an Irish Govern- 
ment and Parliament, is it not certain that the Fenian and the 
Dynamitard would not survive that advent for six months ? 
WILLIAM WALLACE. 








A LOVER’S RHAPSODY. 


My love stands in the orchard, 
An apple in her hand, 

She seems to me some goddess 
Just strayed into our land. 
Perchance the queen of Beauty, 
Whom Paris gave the prize, 
Has come to saunter slowly 
Beneath our English skies. 


Or is she but the maiden 
Whom I have always known, 
Who told me yester’ even 

Her heart was all my own ? 
My darling or a goddess ? 

I think that she is both. 

The queen of Love and Beauty 
Has plighted me her troth. 

I. 


M. ELTON. 




























HE STATE versus MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 


BY D. G. RITCHIE. 


IN a previous number of Time (December 1885), an attempt was 
made to criticise the political philosophy of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
by showing the inconsistency between his conception of the social 
organism and his advocacy of laissez-favre. It was pointed out 
that the view of society as a mere aggregate of individuals was 
retained alongside of the more adequate view of society as an 
organism ; and that, consequently, the full significance and 
practical consequences of the latter conception, for whose popular 
acceptance Mr. Spencer has done so much, were not properly 
grasped by Mr. Spencer himself. It was also argued that 
“organism,” as understood by Mr. Spencer, was not a conception 
under which everything in society and the State could be 
completely comprehended. In the present paper we propose to 
consider a few other points in the political philosophy which 
underlies the arguments in “The Man versus the State.” 

In the essay on “The Sins of Legislators,” Mr. Spencer appears 
to maintain that, because Governments in the past have made 
great errors, therefore they can never be trusted to do well;* 
because sumptuary laws were mistaken, sanitary legislation is 
mischievous. Is there not such a thing as learning by blunders 
in individual life? And may not a nation learn in the same 
way? Because we have been unsuccessful hitherto in one 
direction, are we to give up every attempt in other directions ? 
“To behave well do nothing at all,” thought Hans, the awkward 
youth in the German story, and Mr. Spencer appears to think 
with him. We might as well argue that because (in Mr. 
Spencer’s opinion) all philosophers in the past have been mis- 
taken, therefore Mr. Spencer must be mistaken also. On the 
other hand, he argues that, since inventions have been made and 
trade has grown and languages have been developed without the 
State doing anything, Government action should not be much 
esteemed.t We might perhaps similarly argue that, because all 
these good things have come about without Mr. Spencer's philo- 
sophy, therefore Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is of little worth; but 
we are aware that such a mode of argument is fallacious, and 


* “The Man versus the State,” p. 48. 
T Ibid., p. 63. 
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think it more important to raise the question, Whether all 
these good things have happened without the help of the State ? 
Mr. Spencer’s inductions, derived presumably from the tables of 
Descriptive Sociology, remind one of the story referred to by 
Bacon about the votive offerings hung up by those who escaped 
shipwreck, nothing being said about those who had been 
drowned. Mr. Spencer’s historical scraps suggest a similar 
observation. Thus the ill successes of English sanitary legislation 
are recounted, but nothing is said about those countries which 
have had no sanitary legislation at all (pp. 57, 58, and note on 
p.57). It is true that there can be no typhoid fever produced by 
bad drains where there are no drains at all; in the good old days 


before sanitary legislation they had the plague instead. “ Un- 
instructed legislators,” we are told, “have continually increased 
human suffering in their endeavours to mitigate it.” Of course 


we do not know what blessed results might follow from legislators 
brought up on Mr. Spencer's writings, or perhaps from hereditary 
legislators in whom the whole sy stem of synthetic philosophy 
had by descent acquired the character of relatively @ prior 
truth. We can only compare countries we actually know about, 
and though doubtless our uninstructed legislators have b lundered 
frightfully, yet we think, on the whole, we are not so badly off as 
some people who have never had Parliaments to make blunders 
at all. Let us improve our Legislature, educate our legislators, 
codify our laws, by all means; but it is childish to argue that, 
because three thousand Acts of Parliament have been repealed, 
it is a mistake to pass any.* If your clothes do not fit you, 
that is no reason for going naked. If the State had done 
nothing in the past, we should be infinitely worse off, and 
we should not know so well the evils we have to remedy. It is 
nonsense to speak as if legislation in the past had been one 
continued failure. Even in the matter of trade legislation, many 
interferences, mischievous afterwards, wer e beneficial at the time. 
The Navigation Acts have rightly been abolished, but they helped 
to win for England the carrying trade of the world. Mr. 
Spencer might “retort: “It would have been better for the 
individual if the carrying trade had remained with the Dutch.’ 
It is doubtful if that would have been better for the British 
individual. But, surely, in any case, Mr. Spencer cannot deny 
the advantages States have conferred on trade by coining money, 
opening up roads, making harbours, providing lighthouses, ete. 
If he questions this, let him only consider the condition of trade 
in places where the State, being in a rudimentary stage, has done 
nothing of the sort. Of course some people might argue that men 
were better off without trade; but we do not think Mr. Spencer 
would take that line. 


* “The Man versus the State,” p. 50. 
+ Ibid., p. 63. 
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As to the education of legislators, it is curious to find Mr. 
Spencer repeating the doctrine of Socrates. “ Unquestionably 
among monstrous beliefs, one of the most monstrous is that while 
for a ‘simple handicraft, such as shoemaking, a long apprentice- 
ship is needful, the sole thing which needs no apprenticeship is 
making a nation’s laws” (“The Man versus the State,” p.75.)* Those 
who have wasted their time on the Greeks have heard some- 
thing like this before. But would a training such as Mr. Spencer 
would give the legislator-apprentice mend matters much? Mr. 
Spencer has not yet got beyond Socrates and Plato to find out 
with Aristotle that there is a difference between the ways in 
which natural science and politics have to be taught and learnt. 
We fear that the “systematic study of natural causation, as dis- 
played among human beings socially aggregated” (p. 60), if Mr. 
Spencer's tables of Deseriptiv e Sociology ‘and his conclusions from 
them are a fair specimen, would not improve the stuff of which 
statesmen are made. Appropriate quotations from Horace will 
not make a statesman; but neither will misapplied metaphors 
from the laboratory. As an English statesman will legislate for 
human beings and not for oysters, a study of the political 
problems of Athens and Rome will probably be at least as useful 
to him as an examination of the digestive processes of molluscs. 
We make a false antithesis between “classical” and “scientific ” 
education. There is a more real antithesis between humanist 
studies and the sciences of Nature; a true national culture can 
dispense with neither of the two groups. 

“But of course” Mr. Spencer might object to our er*ticisms. 

“T do not wish Government to do “nothing. I wish it to act 
thoroughly in its proper sphere, which it will do all the better 
if it sticks to it. In the industrial stage of society on which 
we have now entered, Government ought to be only negatively 
regulative. Government should redress evils which have happened, 


but ought not to interfere with natural rights and freedom of 


contract in order to prevent them happening. ” Mark, however, 
that Mr. Spencer would allow civil suits to be carried on at the 
expense of the State—i.e., of the community.t Thus in Mr. 


* Mr. Auberon Herbert, who, if we may be allowed the expression, out-Herberts 
Mr. Herbert Spencer in his advocacy of laissez-faire, demands that the politician, like 
the physician or the astronomer, should act upon general principles. (See “For 
Liberty,” pp. 14, 15.). Between the politician and the astronomer there is no analogy ; 
between the politician and the pilot there may be. And what should we think of a 
pilot (in the days before the mariner’s compass) who made no allowance for local 
squalls or the varying depth of the water, or the force of currents, but looked only 
at the stars, because their movements follow definite laws which he has learnt from 
the astronomer ? And what should we think of the physician, who having got into 
his head a maxim about the vis medicatrix nature, used a treatment of laissez-faire 

alike in cases of fevers and of fractures? If the physician’s art were like the art of 
Mr. Herbert's statesman, it would no longer be “long.” 

“ Political Institutions,” p. 748 : “Those same ch: inges which have cut off so many 
political functions at that time exercised, have greatly developed this essential and 
political function. There has been a growing efficiency of the organisation for guarding 
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Spencer's ideal State, I may have simultaneous suits going on 
against the speculative builder from whom I purchased my 
insecure and insanitary dwelling; against the water company 
that agrees to supply me with water, and does supply me with 
diluted sewage ; against the milkman, who adulterates this same 
“water” with chalk ; against the butcher, who sends me diseased 
horse-flesh as prime beef; against my doctor, who of course 
requires no State-sanctioned diploma to interfere with his in- 
dividual enterprise, and whom I suspect of having mangled one 
of my relatives; against my free-trade druggist, who has nearly 
poisoned my self’; against my right-hand neighbour, who feeds 
pigs in his garden: and my left-hand neighbour, who keeps a 
liquor shop open day and night, where he sells spirits of wine 
as good whisky. Of course these lawsuits will cause me some 
worry, since all these people will in turn prosecute me for de- 
famation of character, and they will waste much time; but I 
shall have the practical satisfaction of knowing that they are all 
carried on at the public expense—that is to say, at the expense 
of my poorer fellow-citizens, who cannot afford to lose a day’s 
wages in attending the law courts to prosecute the manufacturer, 
whose unfenced machinery has devoured their daughters, and the 
ship-owner, whose highly-insured coffins have dr owned their sons. 
And I shall have the theoretic satisfaction of admiring a régvme 
of free contract, of individualism checked only by counter 
individualism, and of studying in human beings the interesting 
problem of the survival of the fittest. But, apart from prac- 
tical inconvenience, here is a result puzzling to theory; what, 
according to our benighted views of politics, are offences 
against the State, will in Mr. Spencer's ideal epoch of indivi- 
dualism and industrialism be offences against the individual. 
Gradually all criminal offences will come to be regarded as civil 
offences (especially as the State is going to administer civil justice 
free of cost), and the primitive age will return when offences 
against the State were unknown. The whole course of legal 
“progress,” as we have imagined it,* will be reversed. We shall 
thereupon relapse into the condition of the Todas and the 
peaceful Arafuras, who interest Mr. Spencer so much more than 
those foolish Greeks who invented the abomination of the State. 
Mr. Spencer’s ideal State—but perhaps we mistake, Mr. 
Spencer’s ultimate ideal is one in which there is no longer any 
possibility of conflict, in which the individual has completely 


life and property, due to an increasing demand on the part of citizens that their safety 
shall be insured, and an inereasing readiness on the part of the State to respond. 
Evidently our own time, with its extended arrangements for administering justice, 
and its growing demand for codification of the law, exhibits a progress in this direction 
which will end only when the State undertakes to administer civil justice to the citizen 
free of cost, as it now undertakes, free of cost, to protect his person and punish 
criminal aggression on him.” 

* See Maine’s “ Ancient Law,” p. 369, ff. 
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adapted himself to his environment—an ideal which will be 
realised when the individual is in his grave, and mankind and 
all living things have disappeared from a perishing planet. Life 
Mr. Spencer defines as adaption of the individual to his environ- 
ment; but, unless the individual manages likewise to adapt his 
environment to himself, the definition would be more applicable 
to death.” 

It must not be supposed that we wish to blind ourselves to the 
many real difficulties and objections which there are in the way 
of remedying and preventing evils by direct State action. If 
assured that the end is good, we must see that the means are 
sufficient and necessary, and we must be prepared to cownt the cost. 
Where it is possible to attain the end in view by individual enter- 
prise or by the voluntary co-operation of individuals, there it is 
certainly inexpedient to use the more cumbrous machinery of the 
State.t State action has more force, but it has less flexibilit 
than the action of individuals separated or associated. Those 
who think the State ought in many cases to interfere with what 
may be called “freedom of contract” and “ the law of supply and 
demand,” are not therefore obliged to adopt the extremest schemes 
of State-socialism. Thus there are good reasons for the State 
undertaking the postal and telegraph services, and there may be 
good reasons for the State undertaking (or at least controlling 
more than at present) railways, water supply, etc. ; but these 
are cases where a monopoly is a necessity or an immense 
advantage ; and we are not therefore bound to make the State a 
“universal provider,” where private or co-operative capital can 
do the work at least as well, or possibly better. Mr. Spencer’s 
logic is of the “ all or nothing ” type ; he knows only two colours, 
and paints everything black or white; all impulses are to him 
egorstic or altruistic; there is no alternative between “ laissez- 
favre” and State-socialism.t Now our main reason for desiring 
more State action is in order to give the individual a greater chance 
of developing all his activities in a healthy way. The State and 
the individual are not sides of an antithesis between which we 
must choose, and we believe that it is possible, though, like all 
creat things, difficult, for a Democracy to construct a strong and 
vigorous State, and thereby to foster a strong and vigorous 
individuality, not selfish nor isolated, but finding its truest 
welfare in the welfare of the community. Mr. Spencer takes u 
the formula “ from status to contract” as a complete philosophy 
of history. Is there not wanting a third and higher stage in 


* Cp. Sorley, “ Ethics of Naturalism,” pp. 214, 215. 

} It should be noted, however, that a great many of the objections to State action 
‘re valid only against the action of a large centralised State, and do not apply to the 
action of subordinate governing bodies within the State, all of which nevertheless 
form part of an organised and differentiated State-system. Thus a municipality may 
‘alely make experiments from which the central government may shrink. This is the 
apology for “ Permissive Legislation.” 

t See the Essay on the Coming Slavery. 
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which there shall be at once order and progress, cohesion and 
liberty, socialistic.—if we are not afraid of nicknames,—but, 
therefore, rendering possible the highest development of all such 
individuality as constitutes an element in well being? Perhaps 
then Radicalism is not turning back to an effete Toryism, but 
advancing to a further and positive form, leaving to the Tories 
and to Mr. Spencer the worn-out and cast-off creed of its own 
immaturity. 

Mr. Spencer, in his case against the State, objects to its action, 
not only on the ground that the individual has a definite sphere 
within which it must not trespass, not only that State action has 
in the past been bad and adverse to progress, but that the State— 
1.¢., the Government—is always necessarily in a minority, and has 
no “divine right” to control individuals. He appears to have 
adopted from Hobbes and Austin the abstract conception of 
sovereignty, according to which sovereignty always resides in 
some definite person or persons, while he re jects their accom- 
panying doctrine that sovereignty is unlimited.* Now in this he 
seems to us to have just chosen the false and rejected the true 
element in their political thinking. Sovereignty must be con- 
ceived of as unlimited, else it is not sovereignty. A limited 
sovereign is a sovereign that is not sovereign.+ In every 
independent political community there must be some power 
which is ultimate, to which in the last resort the appeal can be 
made. If there were a world empire or a “federation of the 
world,” there would be in the last resort only one sovereign 
power, the whole of mankind. But, in so far as nations are still 
relatively to one another in “ a state of nature,” in each nation 
there must be some power whish is supreme. But this power 
can never reside in one person or in any definite number of 
persons ; and this is the mistake alike of Hobbes and of Austin, a 
mistake which has been exposed with such admirable clearness 
by Sir Henry Maine, that it is only necessary to refer to the 
twelfth lecture of his “ Early History of Institutions.” t 

There is a sense in which Austin’s theory of sovereignty may 
be made true, but it is not the sense in which Austin propounds 
the theory. The legal sovereign—i.¢., the authority behind which 


* “The Man versus the State,” p. 78 ff. 

+ Of course it will be understood that we are using the word in a technical sense, 
not in the sense in which we still call an ornamental monarch a sovereign lord or 
lady, which is only a survival in language. 

{ The only exception one might wish to take to what he there says (p. 359), is that 
a method of abstraction which leads to results to which no facts « orrespond is not 
philosophically legitimate, however useful it may be as a provisional hypothesis in 
science. The business of the philosopher is to get beyond the abstractions of ordinary 
thinking and of ordinary science. In his last work, “Popular Governme nt,” Sir H. 
Maine seems to have fallen away from his earlier opinion, and speaks (pp. 7 and 8) 
as if the sovereignty of the ruler and the sov ereignty of the nation were cnnains 
theories which could be compared with and measured against one another. But the 
former sovereignty is a sovereignty of definite persons, the latter is indefinite. It is 
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the lawyer qué lawyer will not and cannot go—must be definite.* 
In this sense the British Parliament is sovereign. It is omnipo- 
tent; ae. it can in theory do anything except what is physically 
impossible. In countries where a distinction is made between 
constituent and legislative assemblies, the sovereign is that 
body, whatever it may be, which can alter the constitution. But 
this legal sovereign is not the political sovereign, for which 
Austin is looking. Behind the House of Commons is the elector- 
ate, as Austin himself recognises ; and behind the electorate is 
something vaguer but not less important—public opinion, the 
will of the people, the spirit of the nation itself. 
Rousseau’s conception of the sovereignty of the people, the 
“General Will,” as distinct from the “ will of all,” contains a 
oreater truth than the abstract conception of Hobbes and Austin. 
The Czar of all the Russias rules by the will of his people, 
as much as does the Executive of the Swiss Federation. The 
belief in the Czar’s divine right is the source of his power and the 
cround of their obedience. ‘The difference between two such 
cases is that the general will has found a more adequate way of 
expressing itself in the one instance than in the other. The 
seneral will expresses itself by opinion in speaking and writing, 
as well as by electing representatives. When prevented from 
such means of utterance, it expresses itself by prostration before 
a God upon earth or by revolution, both of which are very inade- 
quate ways. Rousseau’s mistake consisted in his supposing that 
such a sovereign as the general will can be formed by a contract 
between individuals, and that the general will of such a sovereign 
can be always and only expressed by an assembly of all the indi- 
viduals who compose the people. He turns the general will into 
the will of all. He ignores the truth, which to abstract logic 
appears absurd, that an organic whole is not merely the sum of 
its parts. The body corporate is mysterious, if any one likes 
to call it so, mysterious like the personality of the individual. 
Emperors, kings, councils and parliaments, or any combinations of 
them are only the temporary representatives of something that 
is greater than they. “ Princypes mortales, respublica eterna.’’ 
This sovereignty of the people, this general will, is only an idea, 


quite true that, where human beings are divided into a ruling and a subject’ caste, 
there we seem to get a definite division, but among the ruling caste we have still to 
ask where sovereignty resides, and, on Sir H. Maine’s own showing, it cannot be found 
among definite persons—unless in a State which is on the eve of a revolution—but in 
the opinions of the community. Democracy seems to have frightened him into 
abstractions which he once combated. 

Mr. F. Harrison in the Fortnightly Review (Vol. xxx., 1878), denies that Austin’s 
theory is either historical or philosophical : it is true only for the lawyer. But this 
was not what Austin meant. In the hands even of its apologists Austin’s theory 
becomes gradually less and less. We can make the propositions of Austin’s Juris. 
prudence, like some of the doctrines of Ricardo’s Political Economy, true by 
gradually divesting them of application to reality. 

* See Professor Dicey’s ‘¢ Law of the Constitution,” pp. 66, 67. 
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it will be said. It is an idea; but not therefore unreal. It is 
real as the human spirit is real, because it is this very spirit 
striving for objective manifestation. It lives, and grows, and 
becomes conscious of itself. It realises itself in different forms, 
in the family, the clan, the city, the nation, perhaps some day in 
the federation of the world. 

Since Mr. Spencer has adopted an abstract conception of 
sovereignty, it is no wonder that he is puzzled over “ the divine 
right of majorities."* It is obvious that the majority of a 
majority of a majority may be arithmetically a very small 
minority of the whole. Therefore, it is inferred, there is no 
reason why a Cabinet (7.e., its majority), which has the confidence of 
a House of Commons (7.¢., of its majority), which has the confidence 
of the nation (ze, of its majority), should have any particular 
authority to dictate to us. Of course this way of arguing is only 
valid if the nation is merely an aggregate of individuals, an 
idea which comes strangely from one who talks about a social 
organism. 

Mr. Spencer speaks of “an incorporated nation,” and says that 
its members are bound “severally to submit to the will of the 
majority in all matters concerning the fulfilment of the objects 
Sor which they are vncorporated ; but in no others.”t But then 
Mr. Spencer apparently claims to decide for what objects we are 
an incorporated nation. He claims to have drawn up the terms 
of agreement, to have drafted the deed of the original compact. 
He is aware of the objections to the social contract theory ; he 
gives rejoinders and “re-rejoinders,’ and finally concludes that 
the question to ask is: “ What would be the agreement into 
which citizens would now enter with practical unanimity ?’ 
We do not see what “practical unanimity” means, unless we 
come back on a majority. And we find that Mr. Spencer, when 
he polls the nation on the duty of resisting invasion, is going to 
leave out “the Quakers, who having done highly useful work in 
their time, are now dying out ;’f and so this poor dying minority 
are going to have no rights in Mr, Spencer's State. This does 
seem a very ancient and time-honcured way of treating the 
rights of minorities, and securing a “ practical unanimity. 
Again, when he polls the nation on the question of the protection 
of private property, he is going to omit the criminal classe: 
large and influential section of the community. Nay, further, 
when he comes to deal with the land question, the votes of those 
who consider themselves landowners are apparently not to be 
counted. “Since the State is still supreme owner (every land- 
owner being in law a tenant of the Crown), able to resume 
possession, or authorise compulsory purchase at a fair price, the 
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* “The Man versus the State,” p. 82. 
+ Ibid., p. 83. 
t Jbid., p. 85. 
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implication is that the will of the majority is valid respecting the 
modes in which, and the conditions under which, parts of the 
surface or sub-surface, may be utilised.” Verily if any of the 
distinguished members of the “ Liberty and Phopedty Defence 
League” have been drawing any consolation from having an 
anti-socialistic champion .in the greatest living English philo- 
sopher, they will soon find this apologist of individualism a 
dangerous ally. Let Mr. Henry George convince “a majority ” 

of Englishmen of his views about “the modes in which, and the 
conditions under which, parts of the surface or sub- surface may be 
utilised,” and the Liberty and Property Defence League may unite 
with the Social Democratic Federation, the Quakers, and the 
criminals. Mr. Spencer will secure “a practical unanimity” by 
omitting their united votes. 

Other people would draw up the terms of agreement for the 
incorporated nation differently from Mr. Spencer, and some of 
us believe, with Burke, that the State is not simply a joint-stock 
company or a private club. Some of us really do believe that, 
in some respects, society is an organism, though perhaps we do 
not repeat our creed so often as Mr. § Spencer. As to the right of 
minorities, it may be enough at present to point out that the 
most important and valuable right of a minority is the right to 
turn itself into a majority if it can—i.., the right of freedom of 
speech and freedom of association, not the impossible right of the 
member to exist apart from the organic whole. History shows 
us that a minority with intelligence, energy, and faith in their 
cause may hope with a fair chance for ultimate victory, if their 
cause is really the cause of humanity. One hundred men are 
numerically more than ten, and ten than one; but the genius, 
and earnestness, and contagious enthusiasm of one and the strong 
coherence of ten will outweigh in the end the isolated apathy of 
many hundreds. It is the very chief advantage of democracy 
over oligarchy that, while it establishes the power of the majority, 
it puts that majority potentially in the hands of those who have 
ideas and are able to make them spread. For the wise statesman 
of a free country is not the man who has a mere private theory 
of his own and imposes it on a passive and subject class, but the 
man who sympathetically comprehends the vague wants, the 
unformulated aspirations of the half blind, half dumb many whom 
he serves by leading. As a leader he is in advance of others, not 
because his ideas are not theirs, but just in so far as he can 
understand and express what they only feel. 

A people who, like the Russian peasantry, accept only a unani- 
mous decision as binding, have advanced a very small way in 
political development. The discovery that “counting heads 
would save the trouble of breaking them” marks one of the 
greatest advances that mankind have made in their hard upward 
course. The discovery of the “ organic” system of representation 
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marks another, and the sighificance of “public opinion” a still 
farther stage. The acts of the Government in every country 
which is not on the ver; ge of a revolution are not the acts ofa 
minority of individuals, but the acts of the uncrowned and 
invisible sovereign, the spirit of the nation itself.* 

Mr. Spencer’s conception of the State helps us to understand 
his views on the subject of history. The antitheses of militant 
and industrial, status and contract, compulsory co-operation and 
voluntary co-operation, positively regulative and negatively 
regulative are certainly useful in their place; and we are very 
far from wishing to deny the services, which h age been done to 
the study of “human beings socially aggregated” by Mr. Spencer’s 
sociological methods, although we ‘do find that some other 
sociologists do not think very much of them.t But perhaps that 
is only the odiwm sociologicum. “Classical bias” and “ Aryan 
prejudice,’ Medizevalism and Teutonism, and various other 
“isms, all tend to limit and distort our views of the past and 
the present ; and it is useful to have characteristics from very 
different types of civilisation put side by side. ‘Thus Mr. 
Spencer's story of the man who would not give the a 
Gulab Singh the customary rupee until his petition had been 
heard, is a most luciferous parallel to the procedure by which 
the English Commons secured their liberties by refusing to grant 
supplies till grievances had been redressed.t But there remains 
a great deal in human history, which cannot be fitted into one or 
another of the columns of a folio of “ Descriptive Sociology.” If 
we analyse the elements of a people’s life and separate them off 
in this way, we are apt to miss just what is most significant 
about them. Again, the comparative and analytical methods 
which are applicable enough to people in a primitive stage of 
existence, who have no history, in the proper sense, fail when we 
come to peoples who have become conscious of their common 
life and of the significance of it. The ancient Hellenes or the 
modern English can hardly be treated in the same way as “the 
peaceful Arafuras.” 

In his very suggestive little book on “ Education,”§ Mr. Spencer 
says, “The only history that is of practical value is what may 
be called Descriptive Sociology.” We fear that if the dreary 
folios, which a British public, capable of consuming five editions 
of “First Principles,” has yet been unable to swallow, are a fair 
sample of this Descriptive Sociology, this branch of science can 
never have a very practical value in education. History with 


* A mere plébiscite, a mere yes or no of a bare majority, is a very bad, because 
“inorganic,” way of arriving at the general will ; on the other hand a referendum, 
after decision by representative bodies, may, in some cases, be a convenient manner 
of getting the royal assent or veto. 

+ See, e.g., the Preface to Letourneau’s “ Sociology,” p. 8. 
t “ Political Institutions,” p. 433. 
§ Page 32 (Cheap Edition). 
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the human life taken out of it, dead, dried, and sliced up into 
columns, not even written in construable English, might indeed 
be “crammed up” for an examination, but with somewhat 
disastrous results on the intellect of the patient. Mr. Spencer’s 
contempt for the personal element in history has been fre- 
quently. repeated,* but itis a contempt that is surely more 
applicable to the school books of Mr. Spencer's infancy, than 
the history that is usually written now. If the view which tends 
to split up history into a series of biographies, represents one 
extreme, surely Mr. Spencer's reduction of history to a com- 
parison of scattered elements represents another, as fatal and 
less interesting. If it is a mistake to think of the history 
of the English Reformation as if it were only the product of 
Henry VIII.’s change of wives, an account of the Great 
Rebellion, which relegates Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell to a 
thin column, is equally mistaken and misleading. There are 
such things as typical individuals, in whom great movements and 
creat ideas, to which forgotten multitudes have contributed, 
become embodied and realised, and in whom alone they can be 
rightly understood. 

Mr. Spencer’s mode of historical judgment is worth noticing. 
There is a remarkable passage in the “Study of Sociology,” ¢ in 
which he contrasts the way in which the September massacres 
in the “Reign of Terror” and the campaigns of Napoleon are 
usually regarded, “Over ten thousand deaths we may fitly 
shudder and lament; two million deaths call for no shuddering 
and lamentation,” etc., etc. We have no wish to exaggerate the 
horrors of the Red Terror—which are generally made most of by 
those who gloss over with a glib phrase ‘the long agonies of White 
and Black Terrors, and who, expending their pathos on the suffer- 
ings of princes, have no tear of sympathy for the martyrdom 
of peoples—we have no wish to extenuate the cruelties of an 
ambition, which made itself ridiculous by aping the follies and 
repeating the crimes of dynasties it had overthrown; but we 
naturally and rightly distinguish between deaths inflicted in 
cold blood in the name of justige with a simulated form of trial 
and the inevitable and indiscriminate carnage of the battlefield. 
[t is absurd to measure crimes by the mere number of the 
victims. 

What we mean by history and the value we put upon it, are 
juestions of no small importance to us in this country and at this 
time. There is a fine passage at the end of M. Taine’s little book 
called “A Study of John Stuart Mill.” The brilliant French 
writer describes his feelings on a summer morning in Christ 
Chureh meadows, in Oxford. “Around, as though to ‘guard them 


(the flowers in the meadows), enormous trees, four centuries old, 


* See, eg., ‘* Study of Sociology,” p. 58. 
t Lbid., pp. 155—158. 
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extended in regular lines, and in them I found a new trace of that 
practical good sense which has accomplished revolutions without 
committing ravages ; which, while reforming in all directions, has 
destroyed nothing ; which has preserved both its constitution and 
its trees ; which has lopped away dead branches without injuring 
the trunk ; and to which it is owing that this alone among the 
nations is in the enjoyment not only of the present but of the past.” 
There is a sentimental type of conservatism, which preserves 
mischievous abuses because they are picturesque, and which helps 
those who preserve them because they are convenient to them- 
selves; but there is a true conservatism of national feeling with 
which the most thorough-going reformer can ill dispense. It is a 
great mistake to leave the appeal to history to the opponents of 
progress. The real past belongs to the reformer as well as the 
future. History has shown perpetually that it is impossible to 
stand still, that to do nothing is often to do the greatest wrong. 
We may well turn again and again to reflect on the noble works 
done for us by our fathers in the old time before us, and we shall 
best show our gratitude and requite our debt, not by foolish 
maintenance of effete forms, but by endeavouring to do for others 
what they did for us; that is to say, by endeavouring to hand on 
to those that shall come after, the privileges we do not enjoy. 

D. G. RITCHIE, 


G, 




































TUSCAN MEZZADRIA. 
BY E. S. MORGAN. 


Any facts that tend to throw light on the results of the cultiva- 
tion of the soil by occupants of small holdings are at the present 
time of considerable interest, and few districts are more prolific 
in such facts than the old Duchy of Tuscany; for in Tuscany, 
more perhaps than in any other part of Europe, certainly more 
than in any other province of Italy, the land is divided into small 
holdings, each separate holding being occupied and tilled by a 
single family, whose labour is sufficient for the cultivation of the 
soil, which in its turn provides for their maintenance. Large 
estates are here almost unknown. Less than two ‘per 1,000 of 
landed proprietors in the province derive from their land a net 
return of £1,000 or upwards, and even in the case of important 
estates, large farms, whether worked by the proprietor himself or 
let on lease at a fixed rent to a tenant farmer, are seldom to 
be met with. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that all the 
examples of this latter tenure existing in the province might be 
counted on the fingers of both hands. Large estates and small 
are almost invariably divided into poderi,—ze., small farms,— 
which seldom, even where the land is moderately fertile, exceed 
forty or fifty acres in extent, held and cultivated by a metayer 
family. So prevalent is this usage that the podere or metayer 
homestead has come to be recognised as the unit of land measure- 
ment. A landed proprietor is commonly spoken of as owning 
one or two, ten, twenty, or thirty poderi, as the case may be; 
you will seldom hear the extent of his property computed in 
hectares or according to the revenue he derives from it.. The 
great extension of this form of tenure may probably be traced 
back to the flourishing days of the great Tuscan republics, when 
a large part of the soil began to be owned by residents in town, 
and when the successful merchant of Florence or Siena, Pisa 
Lucca or Pistoja, who invested his savings in land, was glad to 
take advantage of a system under which his farm supplied his 
town house with wine and oil, wheat, fruit, and vegetables ; under 
which, even if his receipts were small, he was at all events not 
called on to make any outlay for the expenses of cultivation, and 
which gave him the opportunity of enjoying his holiday in the 
country, while it relieved him of the necessity of personal 
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superintendence. All produce being divided equally between 
owner and cultivator, it was assumed that the interest of the two 
was identical, and the citizen might thus rest satisfied that his 
property was being well cared for while he busied himself about 
his dyeing vats or his looms, his bales of leather or his Indian 
spices. 

Similar causes have continued to produce similar results till 
the present day. The owner of land seldom knows or cares 
anything about practical agriculture ; the mezzadria system 
continues to fall in with the tastes of the population, and so 
universal has it become that it has even left its mark on the 
language. The word contadino (count’s man), which in other 
parts of Italy is used to designate any man living on the land, 
and more especially a day labourer, and which has usually a 
somewhat depreciatory connotation, has in Tuscany become 
specialised as the honourable correlative of podere. A podere 
is a metayer homestead cultivated by a contadino, a contadino 
is the man who with his family cultivates a podere. One often 
hears it said that metayerage may be seen at work in other 
parts of Italy besides Tuscany. Such, however, is not really the 
case. The misapprehension arises from the term being used 
loosely. It is doubtless true that it is a frequent practice 
throughout Italy, as also in many parts of France, for the 
proprietor to receive a share of the produce of his farm in 
payment of rent. But this mode of taking rent does not at all 
by itself constitute real metayerage, which, as the word implies, 
denotes among other things the division of the produce into two 
equal parts ; one of which goes to the cultivator, the other to the 
owner of the soil. The bastard forms of metayerage are many, 
but they all differ in several important points from the system in 
vogue throughout Tuscany, and it is from its results in Tuscany 
that the system, whether for good or for evil, ought to be judged. 

I. In other parts of Italy metayer holdings are the exception. 
That form of tenure is resorted to, for the most part, only under 
special circumstances, so that, no fixed traditions having grown 
up, the owner of the soil is on each occasion free to make his 
contract with his tenant unrestrained by established precedent. 
Land which one year is let out “on shares” may the next year 
be leased at a fixed rental or worked by the proprietor himself. 
In Tuscany metayerage is practically the only system under 
which land is let, and an habitual form of contract has there 
been, so to say, legalised by almost universal usage. 

II. In Tuscany the Podere invariably* has a house on it in 
which the contadino lives, and as a consequence, the house 


* The only exceptions to this rule are to be found in the Maremma, where, owing 
to the prevalence of malaria, the cultivated farms are usually too unhealthy to admit 
of residence on them, and in the Valdi Chiana, a tract near Arezzo, reclaimed in 


recent times, where want of capital has hitherto prevented the erection of suitable 
houses. 
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and land together being gegarded as a homestead, the size of the 
holding is very rarely either increased or diminished. In other 
parts of Italy, and more especially in the southern and eastern 
provinces from Venetia to Sicily, the cultivator, whether he be a 
hired labourer, a tenant farmer, a proprietor, or a Metayer, lives 
as a rule in a walled village. ‘and has to walk some distance 
from his home to his work. The land he cultivates has thus no 
necessary connection with his residence, and the extent of a farm 
may be, and often is, varied from year to year at the landlord’s 
whim, 

III. The most important point of difference, and that which 
impresses its distinct character on Tuscan mezzadria, depends on 


the mode in which the produce of the soil is divided. In other. 


parts of Italy, under the ever-varying forms of a spurious 
me tayerage, the proprietor takes as rent two-thirds, three-fifths, 
three-quarters, or even more of the produce ; or else the rent may 
be paid partly in cash, partly in kind; or the arable land only 
may be let to the metayer, while the olive trees and vines 
crowing on it are reserved by the proprietor. In any case the 
contract between the two holds only from year to year, the 
conditions of it vary with circumstances, and the cultivator is 
really a yearly tenant at a rack rental; his share being calculated 
at the minimum that will serve to keep body and soul together. 
If the season is bad, he inevitably gets into debt with his landlord 
for his living, and his situation then becomes as hopeless as that of 
an Irish cotter labouring under an incubus of arrears that he can 
never work off. In Tuscany, on the other hand, long eustom has 
firmly established the principle that the produce of a podere 
shall be divided equally between the cultivator and the owner of 
the soil. Trifling modifications of detail in the contract between 
the two parties are common enough, but such moditications do 
not extend beyond unessential det tails. No Tuscan proprietor 
endeavours to get more than a half-share of the produce, public 
opinion would condemn such conduct too strongly ; nor does any 
contadino, in order to get a podere, offer to accept less than 
a haif. What competition there is between contadimo and 
contadino has no tendency to increase the rental. 

Fair rents being thus firmly established, fixity of tenure 
follows. As long as the contadino behaves well and cultivates 
his land properly, the oroagpaeeyae has no motive to turn him out 
of his holding merely to replace him by another tenant, who 
would hold the land on precisely the same conditions. Hence it 
comes that though the mezzadria contract is legally only a year- 
to-year agreement, terminable on either side by a six months’ 
notice, the harmonious relations between the proprietor and 
cultivator are seldom disturbed. Thirty or forty years are 
quite a usual time for a contadino to have lived on a single 
podere, and you will often meet families who have tilled the 
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same land for several generations. Under such conditions the 
cultivator, though in point of law no more than a tenant at will, 
comes to look upon himself almost as an equal member with the 
proprietor in an indissoluble partnership, and does not contem- 
plate the possibility that himself or his children will ever have to 
change their home. 

The exact age of the system so firmly established it would not 
be easy to ascertain with certainty ; but that it has continued 
almost unchanged for centuries is beyond question. Signor 
Franchetti published recently a contract of mezzadria, whic h he 
had discovered in an old MS., dating back to the fourteenth 
century, written in a barbarous Latin hardly beginning to show 
sions of change into Italian. In this contract many clauses 
are almost word for word identical with those of a similar 
contract of the present day. It contains the same stipulations 
that all produce shall be divided equally between the two parties ; 
that the tenant shall yearly replant a certain proportion of trees 
and vines; that he shall keep the roads and watercourses of his 
farm in good order; that he shall at Easter, Michaelmas, and 
Christmas, supply the landlord with a fixed number of fowls and 
eggs ; that he shall, on due notice given, peaceably give up 
possession of his holding, and that on entering and leaving he 
shall receive and deliver again according to valuation the 
working oxen and other stock and implements of the farm, 
making good any deterioration in value. During five centuries 
these conditions of the tenure of land have continued practically 
unvaried. 

Among the clauses now commonly inserted in the agreement is 
one which is often looked upon as tyrannical, and which might 
seem to be a survival of the autocratic power of the feudal lord. 
No member of the contadino’s family is, under it, allowed to 
marry without the owner’s leave; and the latter, on the other 
hand, may, at his pleasure, require any member of the family to 
marry. The power given by this clause is however in practice 
seldom, if ever, abused, and the reasonableness, if not the necessity 
for it, it is easy to see. Each podere is calculated to support 
and employ the labour of so many individuals. If there be too 
many mouths to feed the contadino’s share will not suffice to 
fill them, and that share will have to be supplemented, probably 
at the landlord’s expense. If the workers are too few, the land 
will not be thoroughly cultivated, and in this case, too, the loss 
will fall on the owner; for the contadino is always most 
unwilling to go outside his family to hire additional labour for 
which he would have to pay out of his own share of the produce. 
It is thus clearly equitable that the owner should have some 
power to regulate the number of the contadino’s family. 

On the whole, the system of mezzadria, as it exists in Tuscany, 
is undoubtedly most advantageous to the contadino. He need 
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not, and does not, invest any capital in the partnership, beyond 
the value of his spade, his hoe, his plough, and his household 
furniture. In that respect, therefore, he may far more aptly be 
compared to a labourer working for d: aily wages, than to a tenant 
farmer who has invested his capital in his business. It is hardly 
too much to say that he is raised by accident from the rank of 
daily labourers. In fact, if a contadino has to give up his 
podere, and fails to find another, he naturally and at once falls into 
that class, and his lot in life changes completely. 

The contadino lives in a substantially built stone house, 
which is, for the duration of his tenancy, his own, for which he 
pays no rent, and for the repairs of which the landlord is re- 
sponsible. His food is good; for though he does not often taste 
butcher’s meat, he has an amp! . supply of good wheaten bread, 
vegetables, and fruit from his garden, wine from his vineyard, and 
oil from his olive-trees. His family occasionally, especially if the 
podere be a large one, as is not unusual in parts of the country 
distant from any large town, increases to patriarchal numbers. 
Sons, daughters, and daughters-in-law, with their children, sleep 
under the same roof, eat at the same table, and take their share 
according to their strength in the cultivation of the farm, Some- 
times you may find as many as thirty or forty individuals, from 
the grandfather of eighty to the mere babe, all blood-relations, 
living together and having all things in common. For if the 
numbers are patriarchal, so also is the family constitution. The 
father of the group, or if age has unfitted him for the responsibility, 
the eldest of his sons who remains unmarried, rules the household 
with an authority that may with little exaggeration be compared 
tothe Patria Potestas of the old Roman patriarch. He it is who, 
with the title of Capoccia, represents the family in all its dealings 
with the outside world. The tenancy agreement with the pro- 
prieter runs in his name, and he is responsible for the proper 
cultivation of the soil. He alone sells the produce of the farm, 
and buys the necessaries for family use. He assigns to each 
member of the family his daily task, determines, in concert with 
the landlord or bailiff, what crops shall be sown, when the vintage 
and harvest shall begin, and allows to his sons or brothers such 
money as they may need for personal expenses. He must be 
consulted before any member of the family may marry, and is, 
in short, an autocrat in the household. By his side stands the 
massaia, the wife, under normal circumstances, of the capoccia, 
but when the father dies and the rule descends to one of the sons, 
in order to prevent the accumulation of too much power b 
asingle brother at the expense of the rest, the eldest bachelor 
of the family becomes capoccia, and the massavais the wife of the 
eldest married brother. Itis her duty to supervise all housework, 
and to govern the women of the household. She sets them their 
tasks of weaving, spinning, or mending, presides over the poultry- 
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yard and the rearing of the silkworms, and generally takes the 
place of capoccia in the female department of the household. 

Though the contadino is thus his own master, and works 
under no superintendent, he works hard, impelled by a similar 
motive to that which makes the peasant proprietor of France the 
most unresting toiler in the world. The sweat of his brow is 
spent for himself and his family, and his exertions are the measure 
of his comfort and prosperity ; accordingly during the busy part 
of the year he is up long before sunrise, and continues at his toil 
till dark. Though usually busy with lighter tasks, at harvest and 
vintage time, and when a press of spade work has to be done, the 
women of the family turn out and take their full share of field 
work with their husbands and brothers. In spite of his continu- 
ous labour, which would seem incredible to any one who thinks 
of Italians only as the lazy, good-natured idlers of romance, the 
Tuscan contadino is contented, and with good reason, with his lot. 
Sober, abstemious, and thoroughly conservative in his instincts 
and habits, he is perfectly aware that he enjoys most of the 
advantages of proprietorship without its burdens or responsi- 
bilities, that, having invested no capital, he lives in a house which 
is practically his own, and can look forward to an old age when 
he will either be supported by his sons on the farm, or will live 
on the savings that he has amassed. Such a man will listen to 
no socialistic theories, to no revolutionary proposals ; he is firmly 
persuaded that any political convulsion would certainly injure, 
rather than improve, his position; and though he may look back 
with regret to the days before 1860, when taxes were lighter and 
conscription was not, the farmers pinch the landlord far more than 
they pinch him; as for the latter, he can but fall back on the 
inexhaustible stock of resignation to the inevitable which is 
always found in the Italian peasant. 

As a rule, the contadino lives on excellent terms with his 
landlord, whose family land he and his ancestors have, it may be, 
tilled for generations, and whom indeed he but se dom sees. It 
is true that every landed proprietor, whatever the number of 
podert he may own, has at least one country residence, his 
villa, where however he seldom spends more than some six weeks 
in the year, about vintage time. In the details of the cultivation 
of the land he takes but little interest, and he goes into the 
country to enjoy himself, and not to look after his property. In 
his business relations with his contadino he is commonly repre- 
sented by a fattore (bailiff), whose duty it is to keep the 
accounts between landlord and tenant, to see that the produce is 
equally divided between the two and that the land is properly 
cultivated, and to order the necessary repairs for the houses on 
the property. 

But though these considerations combine to give stability to 
the system and to procure for it enthusiastic defenders both among 
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proprietors and cultivators, it cannot be denied that there is much 
weight in objections urged by political economists against its 
retention. Under it the produce of the land is certainly far less 
valuable than it might be. A variety of causes combine to bring 
about this result. In the first place, the great postulate of the 
contadino’s system is that he shall, as far as possible, produce on 
his farm all the food necessary for the family consumption. He is, 
therefore, constantly tempted to grow wheat on soil far better 
adapted to the exclusive cultivation of more valuable crops, such 
as vines and olives, thus exhausting the soil under these trees, 
where wheat can at best produce but a miserable return, to little 
purpose. He is frequently content with a harvest that yields 
him but five or six times the amount of seed sown. Again, wheat 
or Indian corn is grown season after season with hardly any rest 
to the land, till the soil is exhausted. For, indeed, though the 
Tusean peasant is a shrewd fellow, knows thoroughly the capabili- 
ties of every corner of his farm, is an excellent judge of an ox, 
can drive a sharp bargain against any one, and has an undeniable 
keenness of observation, want of educated intelligence is the note 
of his agricultural system. Of the scientific rotation of crops he is 
altogether ignorant, and of course the chemistry of plants or soil is 
a science undreamt of in his philosophy. His wine he makes in an 
old world slovenly manner, producing out of good material a liquor 
which is often hardly drinkable. Heisslow to take in new ideas. 
The ways of his father and grandfather are good enough for him, 
and if any improvements in the mode of pruning his trees, of 
ploughing his fields, of threshing his wheat, of making his wine, 
or of managing his silkworms be suggested to him, he will shake 
his head, deprecating your want of understanding; and though he 
may, out of politeness, admit that in other countries such methods 
may have their advantages, he will utterly scout the idea that on 
his own farm such new- fancled devices could lead to anything but 
perdition. And yet these “methods and implements with which 
he is so well satisfied remind one of the dark ages of agriculture. 
The Georgics might even now serve as a practical handbook to 
the Tuscan contadino ; for if he has in some respects improved on 
the Augustan farmer, in others he has gone back. If he were to 
model his plough on Vergil’s famous description he would have 
a more useful implement than the unwieldy wooden tool with 
which he barely scratches the surface of the soil. He still uses a 
short sickle for reaping, with which he can saw off but a handful 
of wheat at a time. His threshing-floor is still a plot of beaten 
clay, often mined by the mole’s tunnel, or a yard paved with rude 
polygonal stones. He still threshes out his wheat by driving oxen 
or horses over it, sometimes loose, sometimes dragging after them 
a heavy log or a ‘block of stone to hasten the process. Threshing 
machines are hardly beginning to be seen. A few relatively ad- 
vanced farmers use flails; others beat out the grain, holding each 
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separate shock in their two hands, and banging them against a 
beam, or, by a more primitive process still, the workman holds a 
handful of wheat in one hand and in ee other a rod, the size of 

a stout walking-stick, with which he beats the ears till all the 
grain has fallen. He still winnows ies wheat by throwing it up 
on windy days high in air with a wooden shovel, till the wind 
blows away the chaff. His spade, roughly fashioned as it is, is 
the great instrument on which he relies for making the earth 
give forth her riches. “The spade has a golden edge, ” says the 
old Tuscan proverb, and the contadino by his action shows 
how firmly he believes in the truth of the old saw. E uvery year 
one-third of every farm is, or ought to be, dug over with the 
spade, and thus by strenuous labour the farmer makes up for the 
deficiencies of his plough, which he regards merely as an inferior 
makeshift for the more important tool. 

No less serious a drawback than the want of educated intelli- 
gence, which seems to be inherent in the system, is the want of 
capital, which is as great an obstacle in the way of all improve- 
ment. Theoretically, all capital required for working the 
podere is provided in equal shares by the owner and the 
contadino. Practically, however, the latter, even if he have 
any capital, is most unwilling to put it out on the chance of 
future advantage. A penny saved is a penny gained thinks he, 
valuing the bird in the hand more than any number in the bush. 
The landlord is often equally impecunious, and almost always as 
unwilling to invest his money in improvements that may not 
bring fruit for a long time. Besides, one of the main advantages 
of the mezzadria system, in his eyes, is precisely this: that what- 
ever else happens, he at all events need never put his hand into 
his pocket to defray expenses. The result is that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred the expenditure side of the balance-sheet 
of a podere is, with the exception of taxes, pretty nearly a blank. 
A little sulphur must be bought for protecting the vines from the 
oideum, but there the outlay stops. Artificial foods or artificial 
manures the contadimo never uses, and in those poderi—and 
they are the majority—where the number of cattle kept is small 
in proportion to the extent of land, the soil, for want of manure, 
is gradually being worn out * by the demands made on it. 

The contadino’s object is, as I have already said, to make his 
labour suffice for his podere and his podere supply all the wants 
of his family. Hence, in addition to wheat, which supplies 
the backbone of his diet and is the keystone of his agricultural 
system, and Indian corn to provide a second quality of “bread, he 
grows potatoes enough for home consumption, flax for weaving 


* Exception must be made in favour of the farms situated in the district round 
Lucca, where the land is well. manured, and, by help of irrigation, bears really heavy 
crops year after year. In the neighbourhood of Florence, too, and of other large 
towns, there are podert cultivated as market gardens, for which manure is of 
necessity purchased. 
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into shirts and household linen, a few tomatoes and other 
vegetables, These, in addition to the produce of fig and other 
fruit trees, eke out his table in summer, and the surplus, if he 
be near a town, is also sent into market. ‘To provide money for 
_ purchase of clothes, salt, and the few other necessaries which 
he does not produce on his farm, as well as for his daughters’ 
dowries, he relies on the sale of his oil and wine. Though the 
description here given holds good of the bulk of the poderi 
situated in the Valley of the Arno and in the undulating hill 
land that comprises the larger part of Tuscany, it cannot be 
Jenied that often the life of the contadino is far less prosperous. 
Where the soil is poor, where the more prolific crops, such as 
vines and olives, cannot be grown, where the climate is ungenial, 
as in the higher mountain districts, or where the proportion of 
non-workers in the family is excessive, his lot tends to become 
very hard. Under such circumstances the cheapest luxuries of 
life are quite out of his reach, and even its necessaries he can 
command only in very stinted measure. From year’s end to year’s 
end he is engaged in a grim struggle to keep the wolf from the 
door, @ struggle in which he is not unfrequently worsted. 
Families such as these would, as far as material comfort goes, be 
at least as well off if they worked for daily wages; but the 
satisfaction they derive from being their own masters and having 
a house which, however. poor, they can in a way call their own, 
countervails the hardships of their position. Few contadini, 
even of those whose poverty is sorest, even care to change their 
walk in life. 
As a concrete example of the condition of the more flourishing 
ontadino, I will now give a brief account of the financial 
situation, the work, and the daily life of a family occupying 
a podere situated some ten miles out from Florence. The 
estate on which this farm is situated consists of three poder. 
On it stands a “villa,” the residence of the proprietor when he is 
in the country, but which he seldom visits save for a few weeks 
in September and October. The casa colonia the contadino’s 
house, stands on a south slope under the shadow of the villa, before 
which extends a glorious view of the Valley of the Arno, closed 
in in the distance by the blue hills of Signa and Empoli, while 
in the foreground rich slopes clothed w ith vines and olives lead 
the eye to ‘the rugged town walls and weather-beaten campanil 
of Prato. On one side of the farmhouse lies a small meadow, 
brown with the summer heat, surrounded by a row of mulberr 
‘tees, now stripped of their leav es, which have served as food for 
the silk worms | in spring. On the other side is the threshing-floor 
of beaten clay, and forming an angle with this is a wooden shed 
for the cart and other field implements, piled up last July with 
heavy sheaves of golden wheat waiting to be threshed. Round 
about scratch a score of long-legged bony hens, that forage for 
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their living as best they may. In the stable ‘adyeeaiing the shed 
stand a cow and a pair of grey oxen, gre at, Por whites brutes that 
must find it easy work to pull their master’s ol ugh as it scratches 
the surface of the soil. From the house the greater part of th 
podere can be seen stretching down the gentle slope to the 
south. It consists of some thirty-two acres of light, calcareou 
soil, well suited for the production of oil and wine, and accordingly 
most of the land is planted either with olives or vines; the 
former standing chequerwise at a distance of ten yards from tr 
to tree, the latter in rows about eight yards apart, trained 


= 


according to the picturesque but wasteful system prevalent in 
Tuscany, to climb the branches of live trees—elms mostly or 
some variety of poplar. Rich and lustrous th pening bunel 
show as they shine with purple and golde1 m r 
branches or trail from tree to tree in heavy festoon But 
alas! the practical farmer would much prefer the stunted vin 


that disficure but enrich the slopes of France and Switzerlan 
The grapes grown on the Tusean plan, now slowly being displaced 


by uglier if more productive methods, seldom ripen to per- 
fection. The wheat or other “ti A sown between the rows imped 
their proper cultivation, while the worthless standard whi 
they are trained filch from ive soil elements which it can 


spare. Between the rows of vines and under the olive trees tl 
eround i iS yearly dug or ploughed, to be sown with corn or beans 


potatoes or flax : and even by the middle of Aucust the greater 
part of the arab le land is already turned up, and lies with brown 
sun-burnt furrows, waiting for the seed ¥ arm a 
little domain is ready enough while resting during the noont 


hours from his work to give particulars of himself, his family, 
and his farm. Giovanni Ferrari is a hale, weather-beaten mai 
sixty-five, still able, he says with a smile, to hold his own at tl 
plough-tail or on the threshing-fl or 4 

the rising generation, a generation which h arly | . 
inferior to his own in every way. His wife of sixty, attended ) 
her one unmarried daughter and her grandchildren, cleans th 
house and does the cooking, mends the clothes and tends the 
fowls and silkworms. In their leisure time the women are : 
able to spin thread enough to provide linen for house and famil} 
use, and besides, to earn between them about half a franc a da) 
by plaiting straw for hats. Owing to the unusually large pro- 
portion of men in the family, the women are not here, as 1s often 
the case, pressed to field work at the busy times of dig 
harvesting. The men consist, besides the father, of three stalwart 
sons, aged forty, thirty -eight, and thirty respectively. ‘The 
second of these is a widower with three bright-eyed — ters. 
Of these the eldest is sixteen years old, though she might pass 
for twenty, and is, while we converse, seated in the ‘Aaa ol a 
spreading fig-tree, carrying on an active flirtation with a youth 






example. Her two sisters 
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from a neighbouring farm, and bids fair soon to follow her aunts’ 


are fourteen and eight years old 


respectively. Two elder daughters, as their mother complacently 


records, she has married wel! 
and still sees them most Su 
over with their young famil 
the girls went from her fat 
ancient custom, with a large 


to contadini in the neighbourhood, 
ndays and Festas, when they come 
ies to visit their parents. Each of 
her’s house provided, according tO 
oak chest full of clothes and house 


linen, and a dowry of six hundred frances. One son-in-law has a 


yolere of his own, the othe 


is still working under his father, 


but hopes soon to take his wife to a homestead of his own. She 


is however content so far wit! 
| and agreeable place in her hi 


received her into her house 
to the three humble knock 
form, she applied for admitt 
opened the door at her call, 
as the new-comer crossed 

a linen apron, as a token | 

in the work and partake of! 
relations. 


The old man, once drawn 


culty in explaining his fai 
is derived entirely from 


savings. His half share 
another. 1s com posed as fol! 


Olive oil, 10 barrels (of a 
Wine 30 og ( 
Wheat 30 saeks. | 
beans, potatoes, flax, Ind 
Cattle. ; 
Produce cf silkworms 
Straw plaiting 


No value is set against th 
bouring mill and made into 


suihcient tor the family use 


make good any deficiency c: 
| : 


ordinary family drink is a 


crops are partly consumed 
he keeps regularly two won 


condition. 


] 
‘ 


harvest a little may be sold : 
great. Of the oil he uses from one to two barrels in the year, 
sellino the rest. The same 


| her position, for she has a recognised 
sband’s family. Her mother-in-law 


with all goodwill; answered gladly 
with which. according to prescribed 


nce at her new home after marriage, 
id kissed her on both cheeks, when, 
. threshold, she tied round her waist 
rr reception into the family, to share 
ill the joys and sorrows of her new 


into conversation, makes no difi- 


ily budget His income, of course, 
podere, and the interest of his 
the produce, taking one year with 


VALUE. 
400 francs 
450 
250 
200 
LOO 
150 
wheat, as it is all ground at the neigh- 
bread in the house, being just about 
One year a little may be bought to 
wused by a bad harvest ; after a good 
but neither purchases nor sales are 


is the case with the wine. The 


; second drawing of the wine, made by 
mixing the half-pressed stalks and skins with water, and allowing 
the mixture to undergo a second fermentation. The miscellaneous 
at home, but mostly sold. Of cattle 


" . 


| 


11 A 


king oxen and a cow, and reckons to 
make a profit of two hundred francs a year by the sale of the 
annual calf, and by selling oxen fat, which he has bought in low 
He also keeps a pony which he drives into market 
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every Friday, when he spends most of the day in the Piazza Della 
Signoria, discussing prices, talking over the news, and growli: 
at the weather w ith his neighbours. 

The family income in cash thus amounts to £56. To this 
must be added the bread, wine, and oil consumed in the house. 
occasional fowls and eggs, the milk that can be spared from the 
cow, as well as fruit and vegetab les. That these people are com- 
fortably off is evident from the fact that, in addition to the 
dowries given to his two daughters, the old man has amasse 
nearly 2.00 0 francs, which stand to his credit in his account wit] 


his landlord, and for which he draws interest. The house itself 
is roughly but substantially built of stone, is roofed with red 
tiles, and is perfectly warm and weathertight. On the ground 
floor is the large kitchen, the stable, and the w lads vat. Below is 
the cellar, where the wine and oil are stored. Five bedrooms 


occupy the upper floor, each furnished with one or two beds. a 
couple of chairs, washstand, and chest of drawers, etc. The 
bedding consists of home-spun linen sheets and a sufficiency of 
coarse but warm blankets. On entering the kitchen, which 
serves also as the living-room for the family, one is at once 
struck with the difference between it and the corresponding room 
in the cottage of an English peasant, even of one living in far 
humbler circumstances. The floor is of rough bricks, unevenly 
laid and dirty. The walls and ceiling are all black and yellow 
with the smoke of years. Beyond a small portrait of the patron 
saint, St. John, and a printed prayer to the same hanging up in 
a rough wooden frame, there is no attempt at decoration on the 
walls. Carpet, tablecloth, window curtain, China ornaments, 
or flower vases are all wanting, and there is no trace anywhere 
of that desire to beautify even the humb lest home which seems 
to be the heritage of the people of northern nations only. Nor 
can this be entirely accounted for as being a result of the out-ol- 
door life of a southern climate, in which the amenities of home 
are naturally less important than in less-favoured countries. The 
same uncompromising utilitarianism reigns supreme outside th 
house. Beyond a couple of pots of carnations and a few straggling 
plants of rosemary, there is no attempt at a garden. The farm 
land comes right up to the house. But though it is rough and 
coarse there is in the kitchen every sign of f substantial comfort. 
The supply of cooking utensils is abundant; a large kneading 
trough is eloquent of ample store of home-made bread. High- 
backed wooden chairs stand round the open hearth, and seem to 
tell of winter evenings and rainy days given up to talk and 
housework, 
‘While the chestnuts glow in the emb« 
And the kid turns on the spit.” 


A large table occupies the centre of the room, which at midday 
and evening is covered with a substantial { family meal, break- 
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fast being eaten with but little ceremony, each person by himself 
standing ¢ or sitting, as the case may be. 

On leaving the house we cannot but feel that, though much is 
wanting, the “lot of such a family is, on the whole, enviable, and 
that when a higher standard of agriculture replaces the con- 
ladino by a farmer of wider education and more advanced 
methods, the gain will be largely mixed with evil. Our natural 
sympathies are enlisted in favour of the contadino, and we are 
tempted to overestimate the advantages of mezzadria. Waen 
one first walks through the cornfields and vineyards of Tuscany, 
when one begins to watch the hardy peasantry at their work, to 
wander through the broad plains covered with rows of vines and 
fruit trees, to count the terraces that in tier after tier climb the 


steepest slopes, and clothe the hills where once were barren rocks 
with the verdure of the ae when one learns to know first one 
family and then another of contadini, and finds them living 
— le, honest lives, envying no man and fearing no man, 

supporting themselves on the produce of their farm, and training 


up families to lead like lives, and then when one realises that 
each one of the farmhouses gleaming on the sunny slopes of 
Fiesole or Pistoja, nestling among the chestnuts of Vallombrosa 
or the olive trees of Lucca, rising in the Valley of the Arno or 
among the golden cornfields of Arezzo, is the home of one of these 
families, one is tempted to cry Eureka! Here is the panacea for 
all the woes of agriculture. Here is the system which, if trans- 
planted to other countries, would restore prosperity and good- 
will, where now are tenantless farms and labourers on strike. 
And such an observer could quote facts of great weight in support 
of his optimism. In Tuscany, though ‘the soil there is not 
naturally more fertile than in other districts, the Socialism which 
in Emilia, Romagna, Lombardy, and other parts of Italy is 
beginning to cause serious alarm to the Government, is quite 
unheard of. The overwhelming majority of the population 
respects the law, and would in case of need enforce obedience 
to it. 

But further acquaintance with the system brings to light serious 
shortcomings in its working, and inclines one to the belief that 
even in Tuscany landlords acquiesce in mezzadriaas an established 
fact rather from a conservative instinct than because of its intrinsic 
merits. It is true that the contadino devotes himself heart 
and soul to the cultivation of his podere, but it is no less true 
that his efforts are not guided by intelligence, and that, from the 
hature of the tenure, intelligent supe rintendence as also capital 
must necessarily be lacking. ae might be urged that, in spite of 
obstacles already mentioned as hindering landlords from investing 
capital in the improvement of their farms, an active and intelligent 
proprietor, who was willing to reside on and interest himself i in 
the cultivation of his land, might put out his money to the ad- 
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vantage both of himself and of his tenant. It might be so, but it 
is far more prob able that an active and inte Sliven nt landlord, having 
money and time to spare, W ould, as far as his estate was concerned. 
abolish the e system ent: rely, and either work the estate himself. or. 
after making needful improvements, let it for a fixed rental to a 
tenant. According to the mezzadria system, the landlord alone 
finds all os for permanent improvements, such as planting a 
vineyard, building cisterns for irrigation, and so on, whereas of 
the increased return deriving from such improvements he ean 
claim only one-half. Thus, supposing that he invests £1,000 in 


improvements, so as to return 9 or 10 per cent., he will only realise 
for himself from 43 to 5 per cent., while the contadino, who has 
provided no money and incurred no risks, and whose annual 
labour is not increased, may — be diminished by the change, 
will find his income increased by £40 or £50 a year. Now and 


~ 


again a philanthropist will be dias willing to give his time, hi 
knowledge, and his money, to produce suc! result as this, but 
to the bulk of landowners the prospect would not be alluring. 
This difficulty about capital would seem to be inherent in 
mezzadria, but the system has besides other properties that stand 
in the way of its adoption elsewhere. Even in Tuscany, which 
is by its position and climate excepti: mn ally adapted for its develop- 
ment, mezzadria has been a plant of ’ slow or wth, and in other 
countries the local conditions would seldom be sufticiently favour- 


able to allow it to take root. The diversity ot crops that can be 


cultivated in the climate and soil of Tuscany is so great that the 
farmer—even the farmer without capital—who has to ave from 
hand to mouth all the year round, is seldom really at a loss f 


money. He is never for more than a ve ry few weeks at a time 
without some crop ready for the market. From December to 
February or even March the olive harvest is in pi 
June he sells his silk cocoons; early in July is the wheat 
harvest; Indian corn comes next in September; the vintage is 
early in October. 


rogress ; 1n 


**Nec requies quin aut pomis exu 


For the same reason the demand for labour is pretty nearly 
even throughout the year, and thus the family of cultivators, 
with its fixed numbers, can keep the farm in order without waste 
of power at one time, or the need of calling in outside help at 
another. 

Independently of this, that characteristic which is the very 
essential point of the system,—the equal division of the produce, 
stands in the way of its general adoption. It is on this equality 
that the fixity of tenure for the contadino de spe nds. Without 
it metayerage is merely a relic of the dark ages, a cumbrous method 
of taking rent in kind, or bartering labour against food, in favour 
of which little could be urged, Yet it is manifest that this equal 

























livision of produce would not be now tolerated, save where 
sanctioned by long usage. In virtue of it, the tenant of a poor 


farm, where all crops may almost be looked on as the creation of 


labour alone, gives his labour for an inadequate return, while the 
owner of fertile land suffers by a virtual confiscation of part of his 
rental. Granted that on average land, under average conditions, 
the equal division of produce is equitable, yet, as land of exactly 
average fertility is necessarily the exception, either landlord or 
tenant will, as a rule, be found to have made a bad bargain. 
ng usage enables both parties to disregard these inequalities in 
Tuscany, but any attempt to introduce the Tuscan mezzadria 
elsewhere would be met by this dilemma: if the shares of land- 
| ood and tenant are variable, mezzadria is at once stripped of its 
social advantages; if they are fixed at one-half to each, the 
livision, though equal in name, is in reality inequitable. From 
is there is no issue. Most of the land in Tuscany not forming 
part of poderv is cultivated by small proprietors, whose mode of 
life and circumstances do not differ much from those of the similar 
class in France. They enjoy the same advantages and suffer from 
the same evils. They are not, like the contadini, a class apart, 
liffering In many important points from any set of men in any 
ther country. 
E. 8. MORGAN, 
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‘THE END OF PHADACIA. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


LV. 
A STRANGER ARRIVES 
WHEN I wakened next morning, wonderfully refreshed by sleep 


and the purity of the air, I had some difficulty in remembering 
where I was and how I came there in such a peculiar costume. 


But the voices of the servants in the house, and the general stir 
of people going to and fro, convinced me that | res better be wy 
and ready to put my sickle into this harvest of heathen dark- 
ness. Little did I think how soon the heathen darkness would 
be trying to put the sickle into me! I made my way with little 


difficulty, being guided by the sound of the running water, to the 
bath-room, and thence into the gardens. These were large and 
remarkably well arranged in beds and plots of flowers and fruit 
I particularly admired a fountain in the middle, which water 

the garden, and supplied both the chief’s house and the town. 
Returning by way of the hall, I met the chief, who, saluting 
me oravely, motioned me to one of many small tables on which 
was set a bowl of milk, some cakes, and some roasted kids’ flesh. 

After I had done justice to this breakfast, he directed me 

follow him, and, walking before me with his gold-knobbed 
staff in his hand, passed out of the shady court into the public 
square. Here we found a number of aged men seated on un- 
pleasantly smooth and cold = .d stones in a curious circle of 
masonry. They were surrounded by a crowd of younger men, 
shouting, laughing, and behaving with all the thoughtless levity 
and merriment of a Polynesian mob. They became silent as the 
chief approached, and the old men rose from their places till he 
had taken a kind of rude throne in the circle. 

For my part I was obliged to stand alone in their midst, and 
it seemed that they were debating about myself and my future 
treatment. First the old priest, whom I had seen on the night 
before, got up, and, as I fancied, his harangue was very unfavour: able 
tome. He pointed at the inevitable flower-crowned altar which, 
of course, was in the centre of the market-place, and from the 
way he shook a sickle he held in his hand I believe that he was 
proposing to sacrifice me on the spot. In the midst of his oration 
two vultures, black with white breasts, flew high over our heads, 
chasing a dove, which they caught and killed right above the 
market-place, so that the feathers fell down on the altar. The 
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islanders, as I afterwards discovered, are full of childish supersti- 
tions about the flight of birds, from which they derive omens as 
to future events. The old priest manifestly attempted to make 
political capital against me out of the interesting occurrence in 
natural history which we had just observed. He hurried to the 
altar, caught up a handful of the bleeding feathers, and, with 
sickle in hand, was rushing towards me when he tripped over 
the head of a bullock that had lately been sacrificed, and fell flat 
on his face, while the sickle flew far out of his hand. 

On this the young men, who were very frivolous, like most of 
the islanders, laughed aloud, and even the elders smiled. The chief 
now rose with his staff in his grasp, and, pointing first to me and 
then to the sky, was, I imagined, propounding a different inter- 
pretation of the omen from that advanced by the old priest. 
Meantime the latter, with a sulky expression of indifference, sat 
nursing his knees, which had been a good deal damaged by his 
unseemly sprawl on the ground. When the chief sat down, 
a very quiet, absent-minded old gentleman arose. LElatreus was 
his name, as I learned later; his family had a curious history, 
and he himself afterwards came to an unhappy and terrible end, 
as will be shown in a subsequent part of my narrative. 

| felt quite at home, as if | had been at some vestry meeting, or 
some committee in the old country, when Elatreus got up. He was 
stout, very bald, and had a way of thrusting his arm behind him, 
and of humming and hawing, which vividly brought back to 
mind the oratory of my native land. He had also, plainly 


enough, the trick of forgetting what he intended to say, and of 


running off after new ideas, a trick very uncommon among these 
natives, who are born public speakers. I flattered myself that 
this orator was in favour of leniency towards me, but nobody was 
paying much attention to him, when a shout was heard from the 
bottom of the hill on which the square is built. Everybody 
turned round, the elders jumped up with some alacrity for the 
sake of a better view on the polished stones where they had been 
sitting, and so much was the business before the meeting forgotten 
in the new excitement, that I might have run away unnoticed, had 
there been anywhere to runto. But flight was out of the question, 
unless I could get a boat and some provisions, and J had neither. I 
was pleased, however, to see that I was so lightly and laxly guarded. 

The cause of the disturbance was soon apparent. A number 
of brown, half-naked, sturdy fellows, with red caps, not unlike 
fezzes, on their heads, appeared, bawling and making for the 
centre of the square. They were apparently carrying or dragging 


some person with them, some person who offered a good deal of 


resistance. Among the foreign and unintelligible cries and howls 
Which rang through the market-place, my heart leaped up, in 
hatural though unsanctified pleasure, as I heard the too well- 
known but unexpected accents of British profanity. 
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“Where the (somewhere) are you blooming sons of beach 
combers dragging a Brish shailor? Shtand off you ragged set of 


whitewashed Christy Minstrels, you! Where’s the Brish | 
shul’s ? fake me, you longshore sons of sharks, to the Bri 


Conshul’s! If there’s one white man among you let him stand 
out and 4 a chap his own weight.” 

“ Hullo,” suddenly cried the speaker, whom I had : onised 
as one of the most de praved and regardless of the whole wicked 
crew of the Blackbird,—“ hullo, if here isn’t old ( apta n Hy mn 


book !”’—a foolish nickname the sailors had given me. 
He ‘“ obviously more than half-drunk, and 


hand a black rum bottl e, probably (from all I knew of him) not 
nearly full. His shirt and trousers were torn an D] 
apparently he had been washed ashore, like myself, afte: 


storm, and had been found and brought 
f the fishing population. 
What a blow to all my hop 


arrival of this tipsy, irreclaimable seaman, this unawakened Bil 
Bludger ! [ had framed an ideal of what my own behavioun 
my trying circumstances, ought to be. Often had I read how th 
islanders possess a tradition that a wonderful white man, a being 
all sweetness and light, landed in their midst, taught them tl 
knowledge of the arts, converted them to peace and good manners, 
and at last mysteriously departed, prom ising that he would return 


again. | had hope s—such things have happened—that the islanders 
might age me for this wonderful white man of their traditions, 
come back according to his promi se, If this delusion should 
occur, [ would not at once undeceive them, but take advantage 
of the situation, and so bring them all into the Bungletoni | 
I knew there was no time to waste. Lutheran, French, or Church 
of England schemers, in schooners, might even now be approach- 
ing the island, with their erroneous and deplorable tenets. Again, 
I had reckones l, if my hopes proved false, on attaining, not with- 
out dignity, the crown of the proto-martyr of my Connexion. 
Beyond occasional confinement in police cells, consequent on the 
strategic manceuvres of the Salvation Army, none of us had ever 
known what it was to suffer in the cause. If I were to be the 
first to testify with my blood, on this unknown soil, at least | 
could meet. my doom with dignity. In any case, I should 
remembered, I had reckoned, in the island traditions, either as 
an isolated and mysterious benefactor, the child of an otherwist 
unknown race, or as a solitary martyr from afar. 

All these vain hopes of spiritual pride were now blown to the 
wind by Bill Bludger’s unexpected appearance and characteristic 
behaviour. No delusions about a divine white stranger from 
afar could survive the appearance and behaviour of so com- 
promising an acquaintance as William. He was one white 
stranger too many. There he was, still struggling, shouting, 
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swearing, smelling of rum, iy making frantic attempts to reach 
me and shake hands with m 

“Let bygones be bygones, ‘ ‘apt in Hymn-book, your Reverence, F 
he screamed ; “ here’s. your jolly good health and song,” and he 
put his horrible black bottle to his unch astene -d lips. “« Here we 
are, Captain, two — en agin a lot o blooming Kanekas ; 


ot’s clear out their whole blessed town, and steer for Sy dney.” 
But, perceiving that I . iid not intend to recognise or carouse 
with him, William Bludger now change d his tone; “ Yah, you 
ily-livered Bible-reader,’ he exclaimed, “what are you going 
\bout in that toggery for: copying Mr. Toole in Paw Claudian ? 


You call yourself a missionary ? Jove, you're more like a blooming 
play h actor ina penny gaff! Easy, then, my hearties,”’ he ad led, 
seeing that the fishermen were approaching him again, with ropes 


in their hands. “Avast! stow your handcuffs.” 
In spite of his oaths and struggles, the inebriated mariner was 
firmly bound, hand and foot, and placed in the centre of the 


al 
assem] bly.. I only wished that the natives had also gagged him, 
for his language, though, of course, unintelligible to them, was 
profane, and highly painful to me. 

Before returning to business, the chiefs carefully inspected the 
black bottle, of which they had dispossessed William Bludger. 
A golden vase was produced—they had always plenty of them 
a the dark fluid was poured into this princely recep- 
tacle, diffusing a strong odour of rum. Each chief carefully 
tasted the stuff, and I was pained, on gathering, from the ex- 
pression of their countenances, that they obviously relished the 
“fire-water”’? which has been the ruin of so many peoples in 
these beautiful but benighted seas. However, there was not 
enough left to go round, and it was manifestly unlikely that 
William Bludger had succeeded in conveying larger supplies from 
the wreck. 

The meeting now assumed its former air of earnestness, and it 
was not hard to see that the arrival of my unhappy and degraded 

tellow-countryman had introduced a new element into the debate. 
Man after man spoke, and finally the chief rose, as I had little 
doubt, to sum up the discussion. He pointed to myself, and to 
William Bludger ny ly, and the words which I had already 
noted Thargeelyah, and farmakoi, frequently recurred in his 
speech. His ideas seemed to meet with general approval; even 
the old priest laid aside his sickle, and beat applause with his 
hands. He next rose, and, taking two garlands of beautiful 
flowers from the horns of the altar, placed one wreath on the 
head of the drunken sailor, who had fallen asleep by this time. 
He then drew near me, and I had little doubt that he meant to 
make me also wear a garland, like some woman of rank and 
fashion at a giddy secular entertainment. Whatever his motive 
might be I was determined to wear nothing of the kind. But here 
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some attendants grappled and held me, my hat was lifted from 
my brows, and the circlet of blossoms was carefully e wee ined all 
round my hat. The head-covering was then replaced, the whole 
assem| ly, forming a circle , danced around me bes 16 he unconscious 
Bludger, and, finally y, the ‘old priest, turning his face alternately 
to me and to the sun, intoned a hymn, the audience joining in at 
intervals. 

My worst fears were, apparently, being realised. In spite 
of the compromising appearance and conduct of Bludger, it 
seemed beyond doubt that we were both regarded as, in some 
degree, divine and sacred. Resistance on my part was, it will 
be seen, impossible. I could not escape from the hands of my 
tormentors, and I was so wholly ignorant, at that time, of the 
tongue, that I knew not how to disclaim the honours thus 


blasphemously thrust upon me. | did my best, shi mi. in 
E nglish l, ” I am no Thargeelyah. | am no Tarvmdacos — 0 
those words to be the native terms for one or other of their gods. 


On this the whole assembly, even the gravest, burst out sok tps 
each man poking his neighbour in the ribs, and uttering what | 
took to be jests at my expense. Their behaviour in this juncture, 
and frequently afterwards, when I attempted to make them tel 
me the meaning of the unknown words, and of catharma, 
(another expression the chief had used), greatly perplexed me 
I had afterwards too good reason to estimate their dreadful lack 
of the ordinary feelings of humanity at its true value 

However, nothing ‘but laughter (most unfittinge the occasion 
could be got out of the assembled natives. They now began 
to return to their homes, and Bludger, crowned with flowers 
that became him but ill, was carried off, not, as it seemed to me, 
without even a reverential demeanour on the part of his escort. 
Those who surrounded me, a kind of body-guard of six youn: 
men, had entirely recov ered their composure, and behave a to me 
with a deference that was astonishing, but reassuring. From 
this time, I ought to say, though pe mitted to ¢o where I would, 
and allowed to observe even their most secret rites, enjoying 
opportunities such as will never fall to another European, I was 
never, properly speaking, alone. My worshippers, as they might 
almost be called, so humble was their demeanour, still kept 
watchful eyes upon me, as if I were a being so precious that 
they were jealous of my every movement. It was now made 
plain to me, by signs, that I must wait for some little space 
before being convey ved to my appointed residence. 


¥ 
A BACKSLIDER. A WARNING 


We had not remained long by ourselves in the square, when 
the most extraordinary procession which I had ever beheld 
began to pour into the open space from the town beneath. I do 
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not know if I have made it _———? clear that the square, on 

the crest of the isolated hill above the sea, was occupied only by 
public buildings, such as the temple, the house of the chief, and 
a large edifice used as a kind of town hall, so to speak. The 
natives in general lived in aah smaller houses, many of them 
little better than huts, and divided by extremely narrow and 
filthy streets, on the slopes, and along the shores of the bay. 

[t was from these houses and from all the country round that 
the procession, with persons who fell into its ranks as they came, 
was now making its way. Almost all the parties concerned were 
young, boys and girls, or very young men and women, and though 
their dress was “much scantier and less decent than what our 
ideas of delicacy require, it must be admitted that the general 
aspect of the procession was far from unpleasing. The clothes 
and wraps which the men and women wore were of many gay 
olours, and were, in most cases, embroidered quite skilfully with 
representations of flowers, fruits, wild beasts, and individuals 
of grotesque appearance. Every one was crowned with either 
Howers or feathers. 

But, most remarkable of all, there was scarcely a person in 
this large gathering who did not bring or lead some wild bird 
or beast. The girls carried young wild doves, young rooks, 


or the nestlings of such small fowls as sparrows and finches. 
It was a pretty sight to see these poor uninstructed young 
women, flushed with the exertion of climbing, and merry, f flocking 
into the square, each with her pet (as | supposed, but the tender 
mercies of the heathen are cruel) half hidden in the folds of her 


cown. Of the young men some carried hawks, some chained 
‘agles, some young vultures. Many were struggling, too, with 
“a | stags and wild goats, which they compelled with the utmost 
diff ficulty to march in the ranks of the procession. A number of 
young persons merely bore in their hands such fruits as were in 
season, obviously fine specimens, of which they had reason to be 
pl roud, 

Others, again, were carrying little young bears, all wooliy, 
comfortable-looking creatures, while the parent bears, adult 
bears at any rate, were brought along chained, in the rear. My 
guards, or adorers, or whatever the young men who looked after 
me really were, led me forward, and made signs to me that I was 
to bring up the rear of the procession—behind the bears, which 

made no attempt (as in the case of the prophet) to take the part 
of a Minister of the Bungletonian Connexion. What a position 
for one who would fain have been opening the eyes of this 
darkened people to better things! But, till I had acquired some 
knowledge of their language, I felt my only chance was to ac qulesce 
In every thing not positive sly sinful. The entrance of a menagerie 
and horticultural exhibition into the town—for thus I explained 
to myself what was going on before my eyes—could not be 
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severely censured PY the harshest critic, and I prepared 
show my affability by joining in an innocent diversion and 
popular entertainment. 

Soon I found that, after all, 1 was not to be absolutely last in 
the advance of this miscellaneous exhibition, nor were the inten. 
tions of the people so harmless as I had imagined [his was n 
affair of cottage window gardens, and a distribution of prizes, 

The crowd which had collected in front of the chief’s hous 
opened suddenly, and, in the throng of people, I detected a move 


ment of excitement and alarm. Next 1 saw the horns of anim 
mixed with the heads and shoulders of the multitude, and tl 
an extraordinary spectacle burst, at full sp upon my ga 
Four great wild stags, plunging, rearing, and kicking, rushed by 
dragging a small vehicle of unusu 7 shape, in which stood, to my 
horror, the chief's beautiful daughter, Doto. The vehicle passed 
me like a flash of horns, in spite of the attempt t four res 
men, who clung at the stags’ heads to restrain: the impetuosit 
these coursers. The vehicle, I should explain—though |] 
hardly expect to be believed was not e {I r ol] 
hansom cab, from which the seat, the roof. driver’s pel 
and everything else should have been removed, except t 

and the splashboard, the part on W hich Wi en ral \ find 
advertisements of Messrs. Mappin and Webb. On this floor, tl 
Doto stood erect, holding the reins: her yellow hall had ber 
unbound, and was floating like a flag behind her, and her bea 
ful face, far from disp laying any alarm, was flushed with pleasu 
and pride. She was dressed in §} lendid and rlittering atti 
over which was fastened—so strange were the manners of thes 


islanders—the newly-stripped skin of a great black bear. Thus 
dragged by the wild deer, Doto passed like a flash through t 
midst of the men and women, her stags being maddened to fi 
excitement by the sight and smell of the bears, and other v 
animals. But, eager as were the brutes that dragged the } 
carlous Carri ace, they were somewhat tamed y the creat st 


ness of the asce nh up which they bounded, to the heights at th 
back of the town. Up t this path, often narrow and excessi\ 


dangerous, we all took our way, and finally, after passing throu 
various perilo us de file S and skirting many clitis, we arrived al 
level space in front of an ancient temple of one of their heat! 
gods. It was built like the others in the settlement below, | 
the white stone had become brown and y with time an 
weather, and the colours, chiefly red and blue, with which 
oTaven images, in contempt of the second comma i\dment, Ww‘ 
painted, had faded, and grown very dim. 

On the broad platform i in front of this home of evil spirits 
been piled a great mound of turf, sloping very gradually a 
smoothly, like the terrace of a well-kept lawn, to the summit 
which itself Was, pel ‘haps, a hundred feet in circumference. UP 
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the hands of one of the natives. Snatching up this weapon, I 
rushed to the edge of the cliff, and looked down. It was almost 
a sheer precipice, broken only by narrow shelves and clefts, on 
some of which grass grew, while on others a slight mountain ash 
or a young birch just ; managed to find foothold. 

Far, far beneath, hundreds of feet below, I could trace the 
windings of the path up which we had climbed. 

Instantly my plan was conceived. I would descend the cliff, 
risking my life, of course, but that was now of small value in this 
hopelessly heathen land, and endeavour to save the benighted 
Doto from the destruction to which she was hastening. Her ear 
must pass along that portion of the path which Lay, like a ribbon 


in the depth below me, unless, as seemed too probable, it chanced 
to be upset before reaching the spot. To pursue it from behind 
was manifestly hopeless. 

These thoughts flashed through my brain more rapidly than 
even the flight of the maddened red deer; and scarcely less 
swittly, I began scrambling down the face of the cliff. It was 


really a series of almost hopeless leaps to which I was committed, 
and the axe, to which I clung, rather impeded than ai ied me as 
I let myself drop from one rocky shelf to an: ~ catching at the 
boughs and roots of trees to break my fall. t last I reached the 
last. ledge before the sheer wall of rock, wh ‘ch hung above the 
path. ‘As I let myself down, feeling with my feet for any shelf 
or crack in the wall, I heard the blare of the stags, and the rattle 
of the wheels, Half intentionally, half against my will, | left my 
hold of a tree-root, and slid, bumping and scratching myself 
terribly, down the slippery and slatey face of the rocky wall, till 
I fell in a mass on the narrow road. In a moment I was on 
my feet, the axe I had thrown in front of me, and I grasped it 
instinctively as I rose. It was not too soon. The deer were 
almost on me. Stepping to the side of the way, where a rock 
cave some shelter, | dealt a blow at the nearest stag, under which 
he reeled and fell to the ground, his companion stumbling over 
him. In the mad group of rearing beasts I smote right and left 
at the harness, which gave way beneath my strokes, and the three 
unhurt stags sped down the glen, and then rushed into separate 
corries of the hills. The car was upset, and Doto lay pale and 
bleeding among the hoofs of the stricken deer. 

[ dragged her out of the danger to the side of the path. I felt 
her pulse, which still fluttered. I brought her, in my hat, water 
from the stream; and, finally, had the pleasure of seeing her 
return to life before the first of her friends came, wailing and 
lamenting, and tearing their hair, down the path. 

When they found the girl unwounded, though still weak and 
faint, their joy knew no bounds, though I too plainly perceived 
that they were returning thanks, not where it was due, but to 
the heathen goddess, whose priestess Doto was. As for me, they 
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once more crowned me in the most elaborate, and, I think, un- 
becoming manner, with purple rae pe flowers. Then, having 
laid Doto on a litter, they returned in procession to the town, 
where the girl was taken into the chie f s house. As we parted, 
she held out her hand to me, but instantly withdrew it with a 
deep sigh. I closely watched her. She was weeping. I had 
noticed before that all the natives, as much as possible, avoided 
personal contact with me. This fact, coupled with the reverence 
which they displayed towards me, confirmed my impression that 
they regarded me as something supernatural, not of this world, 
and divine. 

To remove this belief was now certainly my duty, but how 
was it to be done? Alas, I must now admit that I yielded to a 
subtle temptation, and was led into conduct unworthy of a vessel. 
Sad to say, as I search the rewards of my own heart, I am 
compelled to confess that my real desire was not so much to 
undeceive the people—for in their bewildering myriads of foolish 
beliefs one more or less was of small importance—as to re- 
commend myself to Doto. This young woman, though not a 
member of our Connexion, and wholly ignorant of saving Truths, 
had begun to find favour in my eyes, and I hoped to lead-her to 
the altar ; altars, for that matter, being plentiful enough in this 
darkened land. I should have remembered the words once spoken 
by a very gracious young woman, the daughter of a pious farmer. 

“Mother,” said she, “I have made up my mind never to let loose 
my affections upon any man as is not pious, and in good circum- 
stances.” Doto was, for an islander, in good circumstances, but 
who, ah! who, could call her pious ? 

[ endeavoured, it is true, to convert her, but, ah! did I go to 
work in the right way ? Did I draw, in awful colours, the certain 
consequences of ignorance of the Truth? Did I endeavour to 
strike a salutary terror into her heathen heart ? 

No; such would have been a proper course of conduct, but 
such was not mine! I weakly adopted the opposite plan, 
that used by the Jesuits in their dealings with the Chinese 
and other people. I attempted, meanly attempted, to give an 
orthodox Nonconformist character to the observances of Doto’s 

religion. For example, instead of thundering, as was my duty, 
at her worldly diversions of promiscuous dancing , and ball play, 
! took a part in these secular pursuits, fondly persuading myself 
that my presence discouraged levity, and was a check upon 
unseemly mirth. 

Thus, among the young native men and maidens, in the 
windings of the mazy dance, might have been seen disporting 
himself, a person of stalwart form, whose attire still somewhat 
laintly indicated his European origin and sacred functions A 
hymn-book in my hand instead of a rattle (used by the natives) 
I capered gaily through their midst. Often and often I led the 
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music, instructing my festive flock in English hymns, which, 
however, I adapted to gay and artless me lodies, such as “ There’s 
someone in de house wid Dinah!” or “Old Joe kicking up 
behind and afore!” 

This kind of entertainment was entirely new to the natives, 
who heartily preferred it to their own dull music, resembling 
what are called, I believe, “ Gregorians,” by a bloated and Eras- 
“— establishment. 

) far, then, I may perchance trust that my efforts were not 
Shensttinn vain, and the seed thus sown may, in one or two 
cases, have fallen on ground not absolutely stony. But, alas! |] 
have little room for hope. 

I pursued my career of unblushing “ economy ’—as the Jesuits 
say, meaning, alas! economy of plain truth speaking—and of 
heathen dissipation. Few were the dances in which I did not 
take a part, sinking so low as occasionally to oblige with a horn- 
pipe. My blue ribbon had long ago worn out, and with it my 
views of ’ Temperance. I acquired a liking for the strange drink 
of the islanders, a thick wine and water, sometimes mixed with 
cheese and honey. In fact, I was sliding back—like the unfor- 
tunate Fanti. missionary, John Creedy y; whose case, as reported 
by Mr. Grant Allen, so painfully - moved serious circles was 
sliding back to the level of the savagery around me. a 
confessions be accepted in the same spirit as they are offere ap may 
it partly palliate my guilt that I had apparently no . chance of 
escape from the PA and no hope beyond that of converting 
the natives and marrying Doto. I trusted to do it, not (as of 
old) by open and fearless denunciation, but by slowly winning 
hearts, in a secular and sportive capacity, before gaining souls. 

Even so have I seen young priests of the prelatical establish- 
ment aim at popularity by playing cricket with coal-miners 
of sectarian persuasions. They told me they were “in the 
mission field,” and one observed that his favourite post in the 
field wasthird man. I know not what he meant; but to return to 
the island. 

My career of soul-destroying “ amusement ah. how hollow !) 
was not uninterrupted by warnings. Every now and again the 
mask was raised, and I saw cle arly the unspeakable horrors of 
heathen existence. 

For example, in an earlier part of this narrative, I have 
mentioned an old heathen called Elatreus, a good-natured, dul! 
absent-minded man, who reminded me of a respectable British 
citizen. How awful was his end, how terribly awful when | 
reflect how nearly I—but let me not anticipate. Elatreus was 
the head, and eldest surviving member of a family which had a 
singular history. I never could make out what the story was, 
but, in consequence of some ancient crime, the chief of the family 
was never allowed to enter the town hall. The penalty, u f he 
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infringed the law, was terrible. Now it chanced one day that I 
was wandering down the street, my hands full of rare flowers 
which I had gathered for Doto, and with four young doves in my 
hat. It was spring, and at that season the young persons of the 
island expected to receive such gifts from their admirers. I was 
also followed by eleven young fawns, which I had tamed for her, 
and four young whelps of the bear. At the same time, in the 
lightness of my foolish heart, | was singing a native song, ail 
about one Lityerses, to the tune ot + Barbara “Allen. 

At this moment, I observed, coming out of a side street, old 
Elatreus. He was doddering along, his hands behind his back, 
and his nose in the air, followed by a small but increasing crowd 
of the natives, who crept stealthily behind at a considerable 
distance. I paused to watch what was happening. 

Elatreus entered the main street, and lounged along till he 
amie opposite the town hall, on which some repairs were being 
made. The door stood wide open. He gazed at it, in a vacant 
but interested way, and went up the steps, where he stood gazing 
in an absent-minded, vacant kind of fashion. I could see that 
the crowd watching him from the corner of the side street was 
vastly excited. 

Elatreus now passed his hand across his brow, seemed vastly 
puzzled, and yawned. Then he slowly entered the town hall. 
With a wild yell of savage triumph the mob rushed in after him, 
and in a few moments came forth ane with Elatreus bound and 
manacled, Some one sped away, and brought the old priest, who 
carried the sickle. He ap pa full of joy, and lustily intonec 
for they have this Popish custom of intoning—an unintelligible 
hymn. By this time Elatreus had been wreathed and crowned 
with flowers, and the rude multitude for this purpose seized the 
interesting orchids which I had gathered for my Doto. They 
then dragged the old man, pitifully lamenting, to the largest altar 
in the centre of the square. 

Need I say what followed The scene was too awful, With 
horrible expression of joy the priest laid the poor wretch on the 
creat stone altar, and with his keen sickle—but it is too 
horrible! ... This was the penalty for a harmless act, for- 
bidden by a senseless law, which Elatreus—a most respectable 
man for an idolater—had broken in mere innocent absence of 
mind, 

Alas! among such a people, how could I ever hope, alone and 
unaided, to effect any truly regenerating work ? 

Yet I was not wholly discouraged ; indeed my wnfatuation for 
Doto made me overlook much that I do not care to mention in a 
tract which may fall into the hands of the young. One other 
example of the native barbarity, however, I must narrate. 

A respected couple in the vicinity had long been childless. At 
length their wishes were crowned with success, and a little baby 
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girl was born to them. But the priest, who had curious ideas of 
his Own, insisted on consulting, e. to this child, a certain witch. 
a woman who dwelt apart in a cave where there was a sulphur- 
ous hot water spring, regarded as sacred by the benighted islanders, 
This spring, or the fumes that arose from it, was oo 
to confer on the dweller in the cave the gift of prophe Th 
woman, after undergoing, or agree an epilep 

declared. in rhythmical language, aut abe must not be allowed to 
live. She averred that it ‘would “ bring destruction on Scheria. 
the native name for the island, which I have styled Boothland, 
in honour of the Salvation Army. This was enough for the 
priests, who did not actually slay the infant, but exposed it on 
the side of a mountain, where the beasts and 
to have their way with it. 


tic attack. 


birds were likely 


Now it chanced that 1 had climbed th: hilltop that dav t 
watch for a sail, for I never quite lost hope of being taken away 
by some British or continental vessel. My attendants, for a 
wonder, were all absent at some feast—Carneia, I think they called 


it—of their heathen gods. The time was ea y summer, lt nly 
wanted a week of the date, as far as I could reckon. at which | 
had first been cast on the island, a year before. 

As I descended the hillside, pleased, 1 must own, by the warn 
bright sunlight, the colour of the sea, and the smell of the aro- 
matic herbs,—pleased, and half forgetful of the horrid heathenism 
that surrounded me, I heard a low wail as of an infant | searched 
about, in surprise, and came on a beautiful baby, in rich swa idl ing 
bands, with a gold signet ring tied round its neck. Such an 
occurrence was but very unusual. as the natives, like most savages, 
were in the habit of keeping down the surplus population ~by 
thus exposing their little ones. The kon of Bas 3 sland was 
full of legends and exposed children, picked up by the charitable 
(there was, oddly enough, no prohibitions against this), and after- 
wards recognised and welcomed by their families. As any 
Englishman would have done, I lifted the dear little thing in my 
arms, and, a happy thought occurring to me, carried it off as a 
present to Doto, who doted on babies, as all girls do. The gift 
proved to be the most welcome that I had ever ." red, though 
Doto, as usual, would not accept t from my hands, but made me 
lay it down bes side the hearth, which they regarded as a sacred 
place. Evenif an enemy reached the hearth of his foe, he would, 
thenceforth, be quite safe in his house. Doto then picked up thi 
child, warmed and caressed it, sent for milk for its entertainment, 
and was full of pleasure in her new pet. 

She was a dear good girl, Doto, in spite of her heathen training.” 

Strangely enough, as I thought at the time, she burst out weep- 
ing when I took my leave of her, and seemed almost as if she 


* I have never been able to understand Mr. Gowles’s infatuation for this stuck-UpP 
creature, who, I am sure, gave herself airs enough, as any one may see.—Mrs. Gowles. 
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had some secret to impart tome. This, at least, showed an interest 
in me, and I walked to my home with high presumptuous thoughts. 

As I passed a certain group of rocks, in a lonely uncultivated 

strict, while the grey of evening was falling, I heard a low 
whistle. The place “had a bad re putation: being thought to be 
haunted. Perhaps I had unconsciously imbibed some of the super- 
stitions of the natives, for I started in alarm. 


Then I heard an unmistakably British voice ery, in a sup- 


pressed tone, “ Hi!” 
The underwood rustled, and I beheld, to my astonishment, the 
form, the crawling and abject form, of William Bludger ! 
Since the day of his landing we had never once met, William 
laving bee n sent off to a Pere part of the island. 

“Hi!” he said again, and when I exclaimed, naturally, “ Hullo!” 
he put his finger on his lips, and beckoned to me to join him. 
This I did, and found that he was lurking in a cavern under the 
sTOUp of grey weather-worn stones. 

When I entered the cave, Bludger fell a-trembling so violently 
that he could not speak. He seemed in the utmost alarm, his face 
uite ashen with terror. 

‘What is the matter, William Bludger?” I asked; “have you 
had a Call, or why do you thrust yourself on me ?” 

“Have you sich a thing as a chaw about ye?” he asked in 
tremulous accents. “I’m that done; never a drop has passed my 
ps for three days, strike me de ad ; and I’d give anything for a 
chaw o’ tobacco. A sup of drink you have not got, Cap’n irae, 
book , axing your pardon for the liberty 2” 

“ William,” I said, “even in this benighted island, you set a 
pitiful example. You have been drinking, sir; you are reaping 
vind you have sown; and only temperance, strict, undeviating 
total abstinence rather, can restore your health.” 

“So help me!” cried the wretched man, “except a drop of 
Pramneian I took, the morning I cut and run,—and that was 
three days ago —nothing stronger than castor-oil berries have 
crossed my lips. It ain’t that, sir; it ain’t the drink. It’s— 
it’s the Thargeelyah. Next week, sir, they are going to roast 
on ou and me—flog us first, and roast us after. Oh Lord! 
Uh Lord !” 
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THE SHELLEY SOCIE' 


BY ARTH| SYMON 


THE formation of a Shelley Society is an undertaking which 
ought to interest all who care for English literatu it cannot 
but interest, and that most keenly, all w have a special 
affection, an affection such as we feel for per! | vritel 
towards the “ poet of poets and purest of me: is the late James 
Thomson, in the dedication of the second volume of his but 
too scanty poems, called Shelley. Sixty years ago the name of 
Shelley was a horror and an abomination: all the d f his 
life this gentlest spirit of men bore th iling foolish 
zealots, the abuse of slanderous pens and paid hackmen, and 
the curses of all Philistia, swearing by its gods. To-day, happily 


for England, all this is reversed. Both to the poet and the man 
full justice has been dealt; often, indeed, by a pardonable 
enthusiasm, more than justice. It is true that some, and some 
who speak from lofty seats, are still unable to see in Shelley al] 
that we think they ought to see. Mr. Matthew Arnold still 
believes Shelley to be a . slight poet; Principal Shairp was just 
able to admire his lyrics. But it is a great thing that these 
should be the exceptions only, instead of forming, as they once 
did, the rule. Never was there a better time for the : starting r of 
a society into which the waste enthusiasm of a multitude of 
individual admirers could be carefully compressed, there stored, 
and turned to practical motive-power. A society, accordingly, 
has been started, and started by the right man, the one man In 
England who has the knack of founding societies, directing 
societies, and leading societies on to fortune—Dr. Furnivall, the 
Founder and Director of the Early English, Chaucer, New 
Shakspere, Browning, Wyclif, and other Societies. Dr. Furnivall 
has obtained the invaluable aid of many of the most capable 
Shelley workers, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, Mr. H. Buxton Forman, 
ete. ; and the only thing now needful to the full and complete 
success of the undertaking, an undertaking, as I have said, 0! 
the utmost interest and importance to all students and ‘lovers 
of literature,—is that those who feel this interest and realise this 
importance should come forward, guinea in hand, and join the 
Society. ; | 

The det ails, so far as they are yet settled, of the Society § 
constitution and intentions, are as follows, The Society’s 
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meetings will probably be held at Dr. Williams’ Library in 
Grafton Street, opposite University College Hospital, W.C., at 
§ p.M., on the first Tuesday in every m onth, except January, and 
from June to October both inclusive. Its publications will be 
issued r four series. The first series will contain the papers read 
before the Society. Of these, the Inaugural Address will be 
given by the Rev. Stopfor 1 Brooke, on March 2nd, 1886. Other 
papers have been promised by Mr. Buxton Forman (On the 
cissitudes of “ Queen Mab”), Mr. Henry Sweet (On the Primi- 

‘eness of Shelley’ s View of Nature), and Miss Mathilde Blind 

On Shelley's View of Nature in contrast with Darwiw’s). The 
ae series will consist ‘of reprints of the origmal editions 
of Shelley’s poems, to commence with the Pisa Quarto of Adonais, 
from a copy in the possession of Mr. T. J. Wise, who will write 
an introductory note to the volume. The importance of this 
section of the Society's work it is hardly needful to emphasize. 
Original editions of Shell °) are almost inaccessible, and in the 
case of Shelley original editions are not merely a luxury, a self- 
indulgence, a collection of aimless bric-d-brac, but a serious help 
to the student. The third series of the Society’s publications 
will comprise reprints of biogr aphical and critical articles on 
Shelley, tocommence with Hogg’s invaluable — on “ Shelley 
at Oxford” in the New Monthly Magazine, 1832. This, and 
perhaps others, will be annotated by Mr. Buxton Forman and 
Mr. Wise. The fourth series will be devoted to miscellaneous 
publications ; among which may be mentioned a concordance to 
Shelley’s works, and a Shelley Primer. The latter will be 
written by Miss Mathilde Blind, whose well-known article on 
Shelley in the Westminster FReview, and admirable account of 
George Eliot in the “ Eminent Women” series, afford ample 
evidence that neither sympathy nor skill will be wanting in this 
attempt to provide a popular handbook to Shelley. It will be 
- blished by Messrs. Reeves and Turner, the publishers to the 

docie ty. 

One more example has yet to be given of the benefits which 
this undertaking will confer upon us. I mention it last on the 
children’s principle of keeping the best till last. Some afternoon, 
early in next May, a performance will be given, at a London 
theatre, of the Cenci, that incomparable play in which the poet 
of the Cloud and the Sensitive Plant proved once and for all 
his mastery over human nature, the downright emotions and 
largest passions of man. This play, the oreatest probably since 

Shi akspere,—the greatest certainly since W ebster,—has never yet, 
as 1s well known, seen the boards. Shelley himself endeavo ured, 
but vainly, to procure its repre sentation at Covent Garden, with 
Miss O'Neill as Beatrice. From that time to this, thirty -S1X 
years, the play has remained unacted. Now, under the auspices 
of the Shelley Society, Miss Alma Murray, more courageous than 
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her famous predecessor, has agreed to play the part of Beatrice 
Mr. Hermann Vezin will take that of Count Cenci. How far 
may be possible for any actors fully to set forth the tremendous 
tragedy of the Cenci, how far that tremendous tragedy may be 
sup yportable by any audience, we have yet to see. The experi- 
ment is worthy of all honour and all support. It will be no 
exaggeration to call this performance an epoc | 
literature. 

It is hoped that this, the first, will not be the last appearance 
of the Cenci on the boards of a theatre. Subscriptions 
earnestly desired for a repetition of the performance. It is 
probable that Hellas may also be played, or at least recited, under 
the care of the Society. 

If I have not succeeded, by a simple statement of facts, in 
showing that the newly-founded Shelley Society is worthy of 
high approval and hearty support, I am sure I shall be greatly 
surprised. It is perhaps worth saying, fo people are so 
prejudiced, that no necessary concurrence with Shelley’s religious 
and social opinions is at all implied by the act of joining the 
Society, which is purely a literary one ; and that entire frankn 
of expression is allowed in all papers and discussions. The 
Society is limited, for the present, to ten years; after that, it 
must be decided by the members themselves whether any longer 
existence is desirable. The annual subscription, one guinea, is 
due every Ist of January, and should be sent, by any one wishful 
to become a member, to Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; or to “° F. J. Furnivall, 3, St. George’s Square 
Primrose Hill, London, N.W. 
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WITH THE KING IN SPAIN 
BY EDWARD LEGGE, 


[ RECALL, as if it were an affair of yesterday, Don Alfonso’s 
departure from Paris what time Pavia had “cleared the decks” 
f the anti-monarchists and caused Isabella’s son to be proclaimed 
KING; his Majesty’s cruise in the Mediterranean from Marseilles 
to Barcelona, and from thence to Valentia, in the good ship 
Vavas de Tolosa ; and his reception in Madrid previous to his 
articipation in the fag-end of the campaign in the north, which 
resulted in the Carlist surrender of Pampeluna ;—all this 
happened in January and February 1875. 

Bearing letters of recommendation addressed to Don Alfonso, 
to Count de Mirasol, and to Colonel Velasco, the principal 
members of the King’s suite, I left London on January 6th, at 
6.20 4.M., and reached Paris that afternoon at 5 o'clock. I was 
told in London that there was “no hurry,” but, determined 
to be in time to accompany the royal party on the whole of the 
journey, I sped to the Lyons gare without drawing rein. Lucky 
it was that I did not loiter on the way, or “ take mine ease at 
mine inn” in the gay city, for, had I done so, I could not now 
have recounted one of the most interesting and remarkable 
episodes of modern times. The young King, who had only 
received the great news of his partisans’ triumph a few days 
previously, drove up to the Lyons railway station at 6.30, 
accompanied by a very small suite ; there was an informal 
larewell reception, and at 7.40 we were on our way to 
Marseilles, the first stage of this eventful journey. Turning the 
leaves of my note-book now is like recalling the incidents of a 
dream. It was shortly before noon on the following day, 
Thursday, January 7th, when we reached Marseilles; here all 
was glorious sunshine and summer ; what a contrast to the mud 
of Paris, and the frost and snow through which we had passed in 
the dead of the night! Colonel Velasco had told me that they 
had secured apartments for the King at the Hotel Noailles, 
whither I bent my steps, to find that His Majesty was at the 
neighbouring Hétel de Marseilles, one door off. The gallant 
Colonel had also imparted to me the not unwelcome news that we 
Were to rest a day at Marseilles, thus performing the journey to 
Madrid by easy stages. These arrangements were, however, 
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knocked on the head without much ado, andi mmediately after 
the King had breakfasted and received the local autl shies the 
Préfet, the General, and other dignitaries—the mers to march 
was given, and I made my way as best I could through the 
crowded streets to the quay. A very othe! centleman. on 
M. de Vallejo-Miranda, had, or professed to have, whole and sol 
control of the arrangements, so far as the sea voyage was con 


-— 


J 


cerned, and, in accordance with his instructions, I and others 
went aboard the Valle de Cadiz. one of the convoy. Later in 
the evening, however, we were transferred (personally, I took 


the liberty of transferring myself) to the Navus, where there 
were sounds of revelry that night, arising naturally out of the 


patriotic toasting of the young King by those who had become 
his subjects only forty -eight hours before. The vessel was so 
crowded that many of us slept on the floor in the saloon, and 
awoke at 5 the next morning (Friday, January 8th), to find 
that the anchor was weighed, and that the Navas had begun he 
voyage to Barcelona. 

Going on deck early the next morning’ (Saturday), I found 


everybody i in brilliant uniforms, the little King included. Don 
Alfonso then appeared for the first time in his ceneral’s tunic. 
and very smart he looked as he skip pe 1d about the quarter- leck 
now with the Hereditary Prince of Monaco, now with De Mira 
or Velasco, chatting gaily and laughing consumedly. Remember, 
he was hardly seventeen , and in figure, gat, an | manner wonder- 
fully resembled the late Prince Imperial of France, with whom 
by the way, he was on intimate terms. “The blue waters of 
the Mediterranean were as calm as a mill lpond from the time we 
left Marseilles until we sighted Barcelona, where we wore at 
11.20 that same morning, January 9th, amit 1 immense rejoicings 
Don Alfonso was mounted, and ri oht royally returned the effusive 
salutations of the dense crowds which thronged the beaut oo 
Rambla—that wondrous tree-lined street, like unto nothing 

in the world. It was golden weather in those early i of 
the young King’s ten years’ reign ; a burning sun, an azure sky, 
roads and streets ankle- deep in dust. With the exception *) 
two or three newspaper correspondents from Paris (poor “ Fer- 
vacque” among them), and one or two from Madrid, and the 
irrepressible Miranda, who had cooled down, I was about the 
only civilian on board the royal frigate, th ouch a whole gallery 
of reporters joined us at Barcelona. Although the programme 
was cut-and-dried, prepared with exceeding thoughtfulness and 
completeness, and carried out with no less scrupulous regard to 
detail, there was a certain spontaneity about it—a pleasing 
uncertainty as to what might, could, or would happen, and reports 
of Carlist intentions round and about Barcelona were lively 
enough to keep us on the alert. Nothing could have exceeded 
the enthusiasm of the crowds in the Rambla; albeit there were 
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not lacking adherents of the Pretender, nor did the great thick 
black mantle and the sombrero hide louring looks. It is difficult 
convey to English readers the actual impression made upon 
population by the advent of a new ruler over a nation distracted 
for years by an internecine struggle, waged now and again with 
terrible fierceness, even with brutality and savagery ; and I will 
t dwell upon this phase of the King’s journey further than to 
ask the reader to imagine our own royal family bowleversé, and 
we subjected, first to the rule of a Provisional Government, next 
of a foreign prince, then of a te lic; when, lo and behold! one 
fine day the drums roll, the trumpets blow, and an Extraordinary 
edition of the London Gazette appears with a proclamation 
sioned by, or’ at least on behalf of, whom ?—not the foreign 


ventleman, not the Head of the Republic, but positively the son 
of our overthrown Queen Imagine all this, and you will be in 
a fair way of realising the excitement caused by the landing of 
poor Don Alfonso. You will see the Mediterranean alive with 
every kind of craft, the picturesque shore-line, the men-o’-war 
right with flags, the people streaming down to the water's edge, 
the Rambla with its flower-stalls at every step, the tall white 
—- black with spectators at every window, the country-folk, 

ho have been afoot ee before daylight, the long lines of boyish 
ada (sadly stunted, | of face, and some of them grotesque ly 


shabby and “seedy” 4 to uniform), the municipal officials, the 
lovely women and girls in the coquettish black lace mantilla, the 
smug townspeople, the gold-vestmented prem (a rare country 
this for eeclesiastical splendour!), and the odds and ends which 
diversify a huge crowd. Yes, think for a moment, and you will 
see the cleeful Boy King baring = head with royal gallantry 
as he rides up the Ramt la to the Cathedral amid acclamations 
akin to those which greeted a Breit sovereign that we wot 
of as he wended his way also to a great metropolitan fane, to 
return thanks for his deliverance from a great peril. At the 
church door the wild joy IS momentar ily stille d, and the J anuary 
sun beats fiercely on our hatless heads, on the gorgeous copes and 
chasubles, on the scarlet-cassoe ked acoly tes, on the gleaming 
crucifix, and on the canopy sheltering THE HOST. 


OSs iis Hostia 
J corel ndis ostium 
Bell remunt hostilia : 
Da robur, fer auxilium. 
7 ° . 7 
Uni Inoque Domin 
Sit sempiterna gloria 
(Jul vitam sine termino 


Nobis donet in patria.” 


The order of the ceremonial was practically the same at Barce- 
lona and Valentia : the landing, the triumphal progress through 
the town, the inspection of the troops, the singing of a Te Dewm 
In the Cathedral, a banquet to the King, and a gala performance 
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at the opera. This would all have been grand enough, even in 
our matter-of-fact capital, even under the depressing influence of 
a gloomy January day; but think what it was like on the 
leant the Mediterranean, illumined by a sun as hot as we are 
accustomed to in July or August, brightened by the varied hues 
of the costumes, and rendered | say by that mysterious something 
which we can only vaguely define as “local colour.” Local 
colour! I should think so, indeed! There was any quantity of 
it at Marseilles, at Barcelona, at Valentia, at Madrid, at Zara- 
goza, and away up in the mountainous North. Plenty of “local 
colour” in Catalonia and Aragon, I warrant you! Some of tl 
streets and squares in the Spanish capital have, it is true, a 
strong family resemblance to those of Paris and Berlin; the Prado, 
too, 1s a poor substitute for the Bois de Boulo one and the 
‘Row ;’ but adventure into the provincial towns and villages, and 
you will find an abundance of ‘ “local colour,” yea, even to en 
Madrid can be madly festive on occasion, and on the 14th 
January, 1875, the town which has witnessed more revolutionary 
émeutes than even Paris assumed a reckless gaiety of which it 
certainly knows little or nothing at the present date, over 
shadowed, as it still is, by the catas strophe e at Kl Pardo on the 25tl 
of November. The 14th of January fell ona Thursday. Only} 
week previously we had left Paris, and the strain of those eig 
days had already told on the King. The débonnaire youth, who 
was so lighthearted at the Paris gare that murky evening when 
the prosaic “ seven-forty ” train sped off for Marseilles with the 
Spanish “ Ceesar and all his fortunes ;” the bright-eyed lad, who had 
so blithely equipped himself in his military tenwe (not forgetting 
the Toison d'Or) on board the Navas, and who received our 
salutations much as a schoolboy listens to the congratulations 
with which his fond sisters overwhelm him at the end of a 
particularly successful “half;” the child-sovereign, who had 
hearkened to prosy Alcaldes at Barcelona, at Valentia, and at | 
know not how many towns en route to his capital,—His Catholic 
Majesty Don Alfonso XII., etat. seventeen, and fresh from Sand- 
hurst, looked careworn and “used up,” as, at one o’clock in the 
afternoon, he came caracoling through the streets of Madrid and 
through the Puerta del Sol, on the way to his palace-home. The 
myriad wonders of that day of festivity are not to be narrated in 
half-a-dozen lines; the spectacle offered to our eyes, and present 
to my mental vision still, was that of a capital of escaped lunatics } 
Don Alfonso’s “ path of dalliance ” was not precisely paved wi 
the “ pale primrose,” but it was thick-strewn with all the ace 
multicoloured blossoms which could be purchased, or whereon 
predatory hands could be laid, so that this and that calle had all 
the semblance of a down-trodden garden. Overhead thousands 
and tens of thousands of “doves” (anglicé, pigeons) flew wildly 
hither and thither, long streamers tied to their legs. Everybody 
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shouted “ Viva el Rey !” and no doubt everybody honestly meant 
it at the moment; but in the height of all the excitement, all the 
flower-strewing, all the pigeon-flying, all the drumming and 
trumpeting, and cannonading and hur rahing, and that murmur of 
admiration which, coming from the throats of a vast multitude, 
is, to my thinking, more impressive than all besides, a pessimistic 
friend at my elbow—a man who knew his crowd—grimly 
remarked, “ It’s Amadeo’s reception all over again!” Yes, the 
Spanish crowd is emphatically fickle, sharing the sentiments so 
unctuously paraded by that unconscionable “ trimmer,” the 
whilom Vicar of Bray, whose unerring instinct invariably led 
him to cordially support the reigning dynasty. The same idea 
may have been passing through the King’s mind as he heard the 
cheers and saw the poetised and ribanded pigeons careering 
through space, and smelt the odour of the flowers on which his 
horse trod with sublime indifference to their value or beauty. Four 
days after this street pan tomime there was a “ big ” function at 
the palace, which I thus noted :—“ January 17th, Sunday.—King 
\lfonso’s first reception at the royal palace. Very brilliant. 
Sala, Gallenga, Hamilton, and I went together. Hamilton and I 
were the first of the civilians to be received, immediately after 





the suite. King very cold; didn’t bow once, except at rare 
intervals. He was pal ul cold.” ‘The palace in which this 


bigness was held is a tru ) splendid edifice, singularly rich in 
marbles, bronzes, and furniture ; but what struck me most, after 
the magnificence of the throne-room (through which we filed) 
and the other innumerable apartments, was the absence of 
beauty, even of good foal from the ranks of the dames 
Vhonneur, who were in truth exceedingly plain and utterly unlike 
the dazzling fair whom we had seen at Barcelona, and more 


especially at V alentia, which latter town certainly maintains the 
hi¢h reputation for gloric us womanhood which it has always 
enjoyed. Two nights before this gathering of the clans at the 


royal palace the King had received a great ovation at the Opera 
House, which was naturally crowded to suffocation. The corre- 
spondents were pleasantly informed that places for this unique 
theatrical féte would be sent to them; but they waited vainly 
at their hotel for the promised tickets, which must have “gone 
, rong” in company, for nothing more was ever heard of them 
by those to whom they were supposed to have been addressed. 
Now, not wishing to lose the opportunity of seeing how the 
audience would receive their new monarch on his first appearance 
at the theatre, I made my way thither, accompanied by a friend, 
to complain that the promised tickets had not come to hand. 
The director was very affable, was much “desolated” at the 
contretemps, and bade us wait “at the wing,” while he — to 
ascertain if there was the ghost of a chance of finding us 
a forlorn hope, as he himself: admitted, but, as it naiaed, 
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crowned with triumphant success, for young Don Alfonso, hea 
what case we were in, graciously bade us oce upy his own box 
the “ prompt’ ’ side of the stage, he himself being seated in th 
immense semi-circular state ‘log in the centre of the first row 


box es. 


While all these rejoicings were proceeding apace in the capital. 
remember, if you please, that Spain was literally and truly in 


the midst of a disastrous civil war, though the conflict was 
rapidly drawing to a close. Queen Isabella was dethroned in 
1868. Serrano had been respectively Presid: nt of = ‘ uncl! 
of Ministers during the Provisional Government, and then | 
(he died, aged 75, on the 26th of November, the day following 
Don Alfonso’s decease). Then Came Kieo Amadeus, who | 


just landed at Carthagena when he received the news 


Prim’s assassination! When the young Italian prince abdicat 
the Republic was proclaimed ; and in the last days of Deceml 


1874, General Pavia’s coup d? Sta successfully restored th 
monarchy, the King being proclaimed on the 30th of that mont] 
The Clastioks had been beaten and beaten over an ve aca 


a ’ 


but they still held out—the north was sald to bi thick V1 
them; and, after tasting such dubious sweets as a Spanish th 
can give, Don Alfonso, within a week of his arrival at Mad 
set out for the front to lead the Army of the North in 
against his refractory Cousin’s forces, or rather the remnants 
the once formidable Carlist legions. Zaragoza, where the Kin: 
stayed a day or two, gave him a warm welcome, and we ha 
time to see most of the lions of the old Moorish town, notal 
the cathedral, which alone makes the capital of Aragon \ 
famous. In this “Church of the Pillar” there is a chapel 
exceeding sanctity—the chapel “El Pilar,” in fact; you look 
through a hole and kiss an image carved out of black wood 
which is connected in some way or hg 3g with the descent of tl 
Virgin from heaven. The greé at day for “El Pilar” is the 12th 
of October, when 50,000 teleg ‘ams are sometimes received fro1 
people whose faith in the miracle-working power of the ima 
remains undiminished. Such a scene as was enacted in t 


ecclesiastical relic of Old Spain when the King visited it and, o! 
course, kissed the image, besides putting something h ani lsome on 
the richly-laden shrine, I never witnessed, and I was glad to fight 


my way out of the besieged edifice, and calm my nerves by 
stroll on the banks of the rushing Ebro, whose music on 
scorching day seemed to me prefer: able e to that of the great orga 
in El Pilar. 

I saw Don Alfonso for the last time a few days after leavin, 
Zaragoza. It was on the 23rd of January, His Majesty’s “name- 
day,” when he reviewed the troops at Venta San Miguel. Th 
Carlists still held Pampeluna, though no convoy had entered thi 
place since the previous September, The late King was ver) 
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lichtly built, and of poor physique; but the chances are that he 
would “have lived longer had he as we say, “taken care of him- 
self,’ which, from all T have ever heard from those who certainly 
ought to know what ox are talking about, he persistently 
mitted to do, He was thoroughly we Il aware of the slightness 
f the thread which connected the throne and himself, and would 
frequently discuss eventualities in an unaffected, homely way. 
‘| never dread a revolution,” he would say to his intimates, “1 
am determined never to go into exile, and I will never cross the 
Bidassoa with my head on my shoulders. Je mourrai en 
Espagne!” And he did. 
EDWARD LEGGE. 


[ BUILT a mansion, oh! so great and fair, 

[ said, “ My love will come to dwell with me.” 
And through the world I sought, o’er land and sea, 
For every thing most e hays ore and rare 

To deck my bald ing. Nothing did I spare: 

And so it rose all other homes above, 

The fitting emblem fa mighty love, 

Stately and fair all other homes above, 

The only object of my thought and care. 


At length I sought a friend and bade him come 
To see ‘how perfect I had made Love’s home, 


And eager turned for his approving nod. 
But he, amazed, wit h oravity rep lied, 
‘This is no dwelling for an earthly bride 


It is a temple, and befits thy God.” 


I. M. ELTON. 
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MADAME BLAVATSKY AND THE SOCIETY 
FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.’ 


BY FRANK PODMORE, 


NEVER before, perhaps, have men been called upon in the passact 
of a single decade to assist at the birth of a new religion and to 
celebrate its obsequies. And it must be admitt Ye ths it even now 
our requiem may be premature. The Society for Psychical 
Research, it is true, has investigated the deeeeras > basis of 
Theosophy, —the W tadosn. Religion, —and has published the results 
of the investigation. But the Theosop hical Society still fourths 
in India, and still continues to draw in fresh adherents : the organ 
of the Society is still published every month; and Madam 
Blavatsky, having succeeded in convincing her followers in 
Europe and elsewhere that the investigating committee have 
been misled by the fraudulent machinations of black ye 
still retains the allegiance of the faithful. It is commonly re- 
ported, indeed, that truth is great, and will prevail. But truth 
is not seldom tedious ; and the thistledown of error has a dis- 
persive power which is wanting in the weightier grain. It may 
be, however, that some of “ those about Madame Blavats ky” will 
ultimately return to common sense; and that the clear evidence 
for forgery and multiform fraud, which Mr. R. Hodgson has 
adduced, will at last enlighten the most credulous. 

The history of the Theosophical movement, so far as it can 
be disentangled, appears to be somewhat as follows :—In 1875 
Madame Blav atsky, in concert with Colonel Olcott, an American 
gentleman of honourable repute, and with a rec re of good service 
done during the War of Secession, founded in New York the 
Theosophical Society. Of Madame Blavats ky herself little 1s 
known; her life-history up to this point is involved in an 
obscurity not wholly fortuitous. For information regarding her 
past we have to rely mainly on her own account of herself ; and 
recent researches tend to show that this guarantee is insufficient. 
But these few facts that follow appear to rest on a basis of some- 
what superior certainty :—that she is a Russian lady of good 
family, closely related to the Princess Dolgorouki, and widow 
of the late General Blavatsky, a distinguished Russian officer ; 


° Sie ee lings of the Society for Psychical Research.” Part IX. Report on 
Phenomena connected with Theosophy. Triibner & Co., 1885. 
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that she left Russia when young, and passed a nomad existence 
in Europe and elsewhere ; and that for two or three years previous 
to 1875 she passed in Egypt and in the United States as a spirit 
medium. In or about that year, however, she appears to have 
liscovered in herself powers quite superior to those of the ordinary 
medium, and to have claimed intercourse with beings of a more 
exalted order than “John King” and other familiar spirits, from 
whom it is said that she had hitherto derived her inspiration. 
The Theosophical Society was founded for the reception and 
study of these new revelations, and for the practice of the rites 
njoined as a necessary prelude to the initiation into theosophic 
mysteries. Strange rumours reached Europe in those years of 
the sudden appearance of mysterious Asiatics in that first-floor 


room in New York; there were those who claimed to have 
spoken with these phantom visitants; the president-founder 
himself held an interview with one of the “ Brothers” who had 


come in ghostly form from far Thibet, and left behind him, for the 
confusion of the scoffer, the materialised turban which he wore. 
Strange tales, too, were told of the Russian princess who, with 
rare self-abnegation, had refused to take the highest place in the 
sect which she had founded. She had imprinted on handkerchiefs 
and papers, by the mere imposition of her hand on the white 
surface, a portrait of some statesman or éminent personage, an l 
all the experts in New York had failed to discover by what occult 
wt the pictures so produced had been engrained into the very 
substance of the paper or linen. She had called into existence 
things which had no existence before. Even in one of her visits 
to Engiand she had caused the miraculous transportation of 
documents from place to place, on a wish being expressed to that 
effect. Her very age was not the least of the mysteries which 
surrounded her. There were whispers that, though seemingly 
in the prime of life, she had already numbered more than four- 
score years and ten, and that she had discovered, or was near to 
discovering, the secret of eternal youth. And when she published 
her great work,—“ Isis Unveiled,’—in which she claimed to 
rebuild the flimsy fabric of Western science, and to lay the broad 
toundations of a new philosophy and a new religion, there were 
not wanting disciples to acknowledge her claims. It is true 
that competent persons who had read the book reported that it 
contained only a chaotic apocalypse of ignorance; that the new 
science was so far without facts, that the new philosophy was 
innocent of metaphysic, and that the religion owned no God. 
But the deficiencies which the ingenuity of her disciples could 
not supply their credulity was willing to ignore. And the 
authoress, with proud humility, disclaimed all honour for herself. 
She was but the mouthpiece of a wisdom higher than her own ; 
the chosen medium of saints who dwelt in the far Himalayas, 
temote from the errors and strife of the world. And when, a few 
VOL. XIV, 13 
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years later, it was found that the busy life of New York vexed 
that serene atmosphere which was essential to the due absorption 
of theosophic truth, she found in India a ready welcome and a 
more congenial environment for herself and the Society. Ther 
the Society made rapid progress, and soon numbered its adherents 
by thousands. The great bulk of its members were, and still are 
natives. But oradually afew Europeans of education and repute 
were attracted by the new doctrines; amongst others Mr. A. P. 
Sinnett, at that time editor of the Pioneer. It is to him that 
we owe the most orderly and comp lete exposition of these 
doctrines. In the “Occult World,” published in 1881, and in 
‘Esoteric Buddhism,” published in 1883, Mr. Sinnett sets forth 
the scientific and philosophic, or rather, cosmologic teachings of 
the new cult. Like Madame Blavatsky, he disclaims for himself 
all credit, except what may be his due for skilful exposition and 
compilation. He testifies only to that which he has received 
from the “ Brothers.’ The “ Brothers,’ he explains to us, are 
men of exalted spirituality, and more than mortal wisdom, wh: 
reside in the mountain fastnesses, as yet undefiled by th 
magnetism of Kuropean travellers, of the Thibetan Himalayas, 
and there hand down to the new generation the traditional 
knowledge, enriched by additions of their own, which they hav 
received from those who preceded them. By the practice of a 
life of austere simplicity, and by the diligent cultivation of thei 
spiritual faculties, they have attained a mastery over the elemen- 
tal world, an insight into the processes of nature and the secrets 
of the cosmic order, which the devotees of occidental science 
who proceed by logie and experiment, and who trust to the 
gropings of a purblind intellect, may never hope to rival. Our 
European thinkers are like blind men who are painfully learning 
to read with their fingers from a child’s primer, whilst these 
have eyes to see the universe, past, present, and to come. To 
Mr. Sinnett it has been given to learn the alphabet of that 
transcendent knowledge. 

And first, as to the “doctrines, which, as Mr. Sinnett is careful 
to remind us, are wholly independ nt of any extrinsic support 
from the marvellous powers with which the Brothers are credited. 
No miracles can attest a revelation. We must judge of its 
truth by the light which is in us. There must always be a 
strange attraction in any authoritative teachings on the unseen. 
And when the teacher can graft on the sp lendours of E astern 
phantasy the precision and symmetry of European science, it 1s 
hard to resist the fascination exercised. The Brothers had chosen 
their instrument well. Contagious enthusiasm, poetic fervour, 
or a lofty metaphy sic, might Saxe been fatal to the new propa- 
ganda. Mr. Sinnett had none of these, but he was gifted with 
a considerab le faculty for looking at things from a common-sens 
standpoint. He could make the most extravagant mysticism 
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seem to be dull matter-of-fact. He could write of Manvantaras 
and Nirvana, and the septenary constitution of man, as another 
man might write of the Glacial Period, or the functions of the 
cerebellum. In his lucid prose the vast conceptions of primitive 
Buddhism were fused with the commonplaces of modern science ; 
and whilst the coumeldian which resulted from their union dazzled 
by its splendid visions, the precise terminology of the writer, and 
the very poverty of his imagination, served to reassure his readers 
hat they were listening to the words of truth and soberness. 
We were taught to look back upon this earth and all its mighty 
sisterhood of planets and suns rolling onward in infinite space, 
through cycle after cycle in t! e past. We were shown how, through 
the perpetual flux and ela of the spiritual and the natural, the 
cosmic evolution was accomplished, and the earth grew, through 
the life of crystal, and plant, and brute, to man. We saw how 
the worlds throbbed in vast alternation of systole and diastole, and 
how the tide of human life itself had its ebb and flow. And this 
sitive human personality—the man who works, and loves, and 


a soa e saw endure but for a short life on earth, and for an age, 
aie or longer, in Devachan. Memory is then purged away, the 


eternal spirit puts on a new dress, and a new life on earth is 
begun. And so through each succeeding reincarnation the goal 


of the life preceding become the starting-point of the life which 
follows. But outside of all nebular vortices, and cosmic evolutions. 


and geological progressions, and beyond the dance of the suns, and 

ehind the cycles of time and the sequence of mortal generations, 
the man himself endures as an incorruptible, indiscerptible, and 
imperishable unity. 

But lest the eye should grow dim and the heart grow faint 
with fear, as the vast ps anorama of the ages revolves before us, 
Mr. Sinnett explains that the actual number of lives which an 
individual may expect in thi is particular Manvantara will be not 
less than six hundred and eighty-six, nor more than eight hundred, 
each with its corresponding allotment of Devachan ; “and that, as 
we have now only reached the middle of the fourth round (out of 
seven), we have approximately three hundred and fifty lives still 
to the good, and can spare time to attend to our immediate 
business, and so avert cat astrophe in the critical period of the 
ifth round ; the future which awaits us in the coming pralaya, 
and the next ensuing Manvantara we may safely leave to the 
Dhyan Chohans. 

But to the Brothers—or, in their language, Mahatmas—is given 
hot only this transcendent vision of the universal flux of things, 
but also the mastery over Akaz, the mysterious world- ether, full 
of'unknown and dimly-conjectured potencies. Mr. Sinnett gives 
us a few instances of the marvels effected by Akasic force. The 
letters on which his book is based reached him by various 
channels ; sometimes they w would drop on his desk from the air ; 
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sometimes they would be discovered in private drawers, 9 
enclosed in the covers of official telegrams. At other times the 
Master, Koot Hoomi, preferred to write him instructions on the 
blank spaces of a letter as it came through the post, leaving th 
seal intact. Notes were found in cushions and on trees: ae 
and saucer were dug up when r quired at a picnic from a ways 


bank ; a brooch, long lost, was reconstructed from its elements { 
Ng But of all the marvels reported, those which most 
attracted the Western mind, whilst they possessed in themselves 


most verisimilitude, were the apparitions of the Mahatmas in 
distant places. Not the adepts sri but some of the mo 
advanced pupils a claimed this power of prijestin thei 
<< ] 1: rh) | ] ‘ 
astral ale S » t 1e Pp ace VY he re the V W ould h ye But thy 9 
phantasmal v ey ae ypeared to stand on a different, for ing from tl 


other marvels alleged. The transportation and Railibatbn 
objects, and the miraculous conve yance of Mahatma letters, bore 
prima facie resemblance to conjuring tricks, and they were apt 
to occur with disproportionate frequency in the neighbourhood 
of Madame Blavatsky. It seemed therefore antecedently probable 
that a closer investigation might reveal a causal ec nnection witl 
her of a kind not unfamiliar to Western science. But th 
occurrence of the apparitions seemed to rest on the credib 
te stimony of several independent observers, both native and 
Zuropean, and to discredit these was to impute fraud, or almost 
imbecile credulity, to those persons. Moreover, to admit the 
possibility of the facts attested by no means involved an accept- 
ance of the explanation given. ‘There was no need to assume th 
actual transportation of an astral, or ethereal, or akasic body 
It was sufficient to suppose that some telepathic communication 
took place between the mind of the master and his disciple 
capable of evoking an hallucinatory image. The occurrence would 
thus be referable to the same general causes as many spontaneous 
cases of apparitions which had already been brought under the 
notice of the Society for Psychical Research; and further, that 
Society had investigated a few cases in our own country of 
voluntarily induced hallucinations, which seemed to present a 
parallel sufficiently close to encourage further examination of this 
Indian evidence. Upon these considerations it appeared to the 
Council of the Society of Psychic ‘al Research that the theosophical 
phenomena presented a primd facie case for investigation, and a 
committee, of whom the present writer was one, was ap pointed 
for that purpose in May 1884. After receiving the oral or 
written evidence of several important witnesses, some of them at 
that time resident in England, it seemed to us desirable that a 
fuller investigation should be made on the spot, and Mr. Kk. 
Hodgson, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, accordingly proceeded 
to India in November 1884. The report now published contains 
the results of his investigation. Previously to his departure there 
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al appeared in the Madras Christian College Magazine some 
tters, of a directly incriminating character, alleged to have been 
ritten by Madame Blavatsky to two confe dérates. Mr. Hodgson 
was instructed to inquire into the authenticity of those letters, as 
. to examine the evidence offered for the physical phenomena, 

id for the astral journeys above described. 

The letters purported to be written by Madame Blavatsky to 
Monsieur and Madame Coulomb, who had been respectively 
librarian and assistant corresponding secretary at the head- 

irters of the Theosophical Society at Adyar, Madras, having 
been introduced into the Society by Madame Blavatsky herself. 
Written in an extraordinary medley of French, English, and 

casional Italian, they contained instructions, readily intelligible 
ough the disguise of nicknames, allusions, and colloquial brevi- 
4 or the carrying out of an elaborate series of impostures. If 
e letters were authentic, there could be no doubt that some, at 
least, of the marvels which took place in the headquarters at 

Adyar were fraudulently produced, and that the Coulombs fully 
merited the honour which they claimed for themselves, of having 
been the accomplices in fraud of Madame Blavatsky. It is 
sufficient to say here that, in the unanimous opinion of the two 
experts, Messrs. Netherclift and Sims, and of other competent 
persons who have examined these letters, they are indisputably 
the authentic productions of Madame Blavatsky. 

The marvels, to the pening of which these letters relate, 
included apparitions of the Mahatmas, who seem generally 

ave been personated Ny one of the Coulombs, with the aid of 
drapery and a dummy head, over whose destruction by Mons. 
Coulomb, in a fit of rage and remorse, Madame Blavatsky utters 
a pathetic lament, “Oh, mon pauvre Christofolo! Il] est done 
mort, et vous lavez tué?” The letters bear also upon what 
are known as the Shrine-phenomena. The Shrine was a small 
wooden cupboard, placed against the wall of the occult room at 
headquarters, and it formed the ordinary means of communica- 
tion with the Brothers, notes being placed in it for transmission 
to T'hibet, and the answers being received in some cases almost 
instantaneously. It will be sufficient to quote here a description 
by an eyewitness of one of the most famous of the miracles of the 

Shrine. General Morgan, a member of the Theosophical Society, 
writes thus in the Supplement to the Theosophist for December 


L883 

“In the month of August, having occasion to come to Madras in the absence of 
Volonel Olcott and Madame Blavatsky, I visited the headquarters of the Theosophical 
Society to see a wonderful painting of the Mahatma Koot Hoomi kept there in a 
Sirine and daily attended to by the Chelas. On arrival at the house I was told that 
the lady, Madame Coulomb, who had charge of the keys of the Shrine, was absent, so 
[awaited her return. She came home in about an hour, and we proceeded upstairs 
‘0 open the Shrine and inspect the picture. Madame Coulomb advanced quickly to 
unlock the double doors of the hanging cupboard, and hurriedly threw them open. In 


80 doing she had failed to observe that a china tray inside was on the edge of the 
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Shrine and leaning against one of the doors, and when they re ope l, down fell t] 
china tray, smashed to pieces on the hard chunam floor. Whilst Madame Coulomb was 
wringing her hands and lamenting this unfortunate accident to a valuable article of 
Madame Blavatsky’s, and her husband was on his knees collecting the débris, I re. C 
marked it would be necessary to obtain some china cement a td try to restore t! 
fragments. Thereupon M. Coulomb was despatched for th m The broken’; 
were carefully collected and placed, tied in a cloth, within the Shrine, and the d 
locked. Mr. Damodar K. Mavalankar, the Joint Recordi Se Society, 
was opposite the Shrine, seated on a chair, about ten feet y from it, when, 
some conversation, an idea occurred to me to which I immediately expressio 
remarked that if the Brothers considered it of sufficient importance, they would « 
restore the broken article ; if not, they would leave it to the culprits to do so, th 
way they could. Five minutes had scarcely elapsed after this remark when M 
Damodar, who during this time seemed wrapped in erie, exclaimed, ‘ |] 
there is an answer.’ The doors were opened, and, sure en ul note was fou 
on the shelf of the Shrine—on opening which we read » the small audier 
present. Madame Coulomb has occasion to assure herself that the dev neither s 
black nor so wicked as he is generally repres l; th il 
‘On opening the cloth the china tray was found to hele and perfect 
trace of the breakage to be found on it! I at once wroti oss t] te, stating tl 
[ was present when the tray was broken and immediately restor ited and signed 
it, so there should be no mistake in the matter. It n e here observed that 
Madame Coulomb believes that the many things of a wo ful nat that « 
the headquarters may be the work of the devil—hence the playful re 


Mahatma who came to her rescue.’ (‘‘ Report,”’ pp. 218 and 21! 

This is General Morgan’s almost contemporary account of the 
miracle. In the Blavatsky-Coulomb correspondence occur the 
following letters, undated, but written apparently a few days 
before the occurrence above described : 


“C’est jecrois cela que vous devez avoir. TAchez donc si v yez que cela vat 
d’avoir plus d’audience que nos imbéciles domestiques seulement. Cela mérite la peine 
—Car la soucoupe d’Adyar pourrait devenir historique comme la tasse de Simla. 
Soubbaya ici et je n'ai guére le temps d’écrire a wise, mes honneurs et re- 


merciments. 


This letter is said by Madame Coulomb LO have contained tne 
following 





“To the small audience present as witness. Now Madame Coulomb has occasion t 
assure herself that the devil is neither as black nor as wicked as he is generally repre- 
sented. The mischief is easily repaired.—K. H.”’ 

7 

‘““Ma chére Madame Coulomb et Marquis,*—Voici le moment de nous montrer—n 
nous cachons pas. Le Général part pour affaires & Madras et y sera lundi et y passer: 
deux jours. I] est Président de la Société ici et veut voire le shrine. C’est probable 


qu'il fera une question quelconque et peutétre se Siti -il A regarder. Mais il est 
sur qu4l s’attend a un phénoméne, car il me l'a dit. Dans le premier cas suppliez 
K. H. que vous voyez tous les joursou Cristofolo de soutenir l"honneur de famille. Dites- 
lui done qu’une fleur suffirait, et que si le pot de chambre cassait sous le poids de la 
curiosité il serait bon de le remplacer en ce moment. Damn les autres. Celui-la vaut 
son pesant d’or. Per l’amor del Dio ou de qui vous voudrez ne manquez pas cette oc- 
casion, car elle ne se répétera plus. Je ne suis pas la, et c’est cela qui es t beau. Je me fh 
& vous et je vous supplie de ne pas me désap} winter car tous mes projets et mon avenir 
avee vous tous—(c ar je vals avoir une maison ici pour passer les six mois de l’annee 
et elle sera & moi’ la Société, et vous ne souffrirez plus de la chaleur comme V le 
faites, si j’y réussis). 
% * *K ¥. * + * 








* Marquis and onal are names given by Madame Blavatsky to M. and Madame 
Coulomb. 
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“ Voici le moment de faire quelquechose. Tournez lui la téte au Général et il fera tout 
ir yous, surtout si vous étes avec | 1 moment du Christophe.. Je vous envoie un 
cas—e vi saluto. Le Colonel vient icidu 20 au 25. Je reviendrai vers le milieu de 


Septembre. 
* A vous de coeur, 
‘Luna Metanconica.” (“ Report,” p. 212.) 


* * m ¥ * * 


We may note here a judicious economy of the supernatural ; 

ions and wonders are not to be lavished to no profit on those 
who believe already. But Madame Blavatsky is, perhaps, unduly 
severe upon her “ domestic imbeciles,” who appear to have played 
their parts upon the occasion so w ell that General Morgan still 
elieves in the genuineness of the miracle, and has written a later 
and more detailed account, to prove that it was miraculous. 

[t may be added that Mr. Hodgson was permitted to examine 
the saucer in question; that he ascertained that Madame Coulomb 
had made purchases at a store in Madras on July 3rd, 1883, 
and that two articles of the kind had actually been sold on that 
lay at the cost of 2 rupees 8 annas the pair—a quite inconsider- 
able outlay, it will be admitted, for a miracle of this magnitude. 

The shrine itself had been destroyed by the Theosophists two 
or three months before Mr. Hodgson arrived in India. By the 
4 rrogation, however, of a large number of persons, native and 

—— an, and by a careful inspection of its former site, he has been 
nabled to give a tolerably clear description of the Shrine and 
its surroundings, which is illustrat ted by diagrams in the “ Report.” 
Briefly, the Shrine was fastened against the party wall between 
he occult room and Mad ame Blavatsky’s bedroom; in the wall 
immediately bebind it a window ha | formerly existed. The 
window had been built up level with the general surface of the 
wall on the occult side, but remained as a deep recess on the 
other side of the wall. This recess was at first used asa wardrobe 
by Madame Blavatsky. Afterwards, when this arrangement 
appeared objectionable, the recess was closed in by a wooden frame- 
work filled with bricks, leaving, however,ahollow space in thethick- 
ness of the wall, and a sideboard was placed in front of it. In the 
back of the Shrine was a sliding panel, hidden by a mirror: in the 
wall against which it rested was a corresponding hole, hidden by 
ne Shrine ; between this and the brick framework was a hollow 

pace, one foot in depth and about eight feet high; in the brick 

framework there was an aperture large enough to admit a man’s 
body, and the sideboard which concealed this aperture from view 
possessed also a sliding panel at the back. Itremains only to add 
that the more advanced initiates so stringently enjoined on their 
lellow-disciples the utmost reverence for the Shrine, that the 
majority of the native members durst not approach within some 
feet, and that the Europe ans respec ted its sanctity and avoided 
all sacrilegious handling of it. 
Another phenomenon of frequent occurrence in the vicinity of 
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Madame Blavatsky was the mysterious precipitation of letters in 
one of the well-known M: thatma handw ritings, addressed to some 
one present, and having generally some bearing on the subject of 
conversation at the moment. Mr. Hodgson was so fortunate as to 
witness a phenomenon of this kind in the presence, not indeed 
of the high-priestess herself, but of her right trusty friends and 
servants, M. and Madame Coulomb. Mr. Hodgson writes from 
Madras on January 9th, 1885 :— 


‘This morning I called upon the Coulombs, who are living at the ] of Mrs. Dyer 
in St. Thomé. I conversed a short time with M. Coulom M me ¢ lot 
appeared. Inthe course of the conversation that followed | ke 
certain cases of premonition, that I had no satisfactory theor unt for 
them. At this moment something white appeared, touchins vy hair. and fell on the 
floor. It was a letter. I picked it up. It was addressed to myself. M. and Mada 
Coulomb were sitting near me and in front of me. I had observed n tion on tl 
part which could account for the appearance of the letter. Examining the ceiling 
stood I could detect no flaw; it appes ared intact. On openin gy the lett | found it 
ferred to the conversation which had just taken place. I transcribe the w 

** Because the existing cause of to-day foretells the effect of to-mo1 W bud as- 
sures us beforehand the full-blown rose of to-morrow ; on seeing a fine field of corn in 
which are buried eggs of locusts, we are to foresee that that corn will never enter the 
granary ; by the appearance of consumptive father and scrofulous mother a sickly child 
can be foretold. Now all these causes, which bring to us these effects, have in their 
turn their effects themselves, and so, ad infinitum; and as nothing is lost in Natur 
but remains impressed in the akasa, so the acute perception of the seer beginning at 


the source arrives at the result with exactitude. 
‘THE New ADEPT, ¢ 


3 249, 250, 


The ceiling of the room in which this took place was supported 
by a main beam and several transverse beams, the + rvening 
spaces being filled by blocks of wood, held together by mortar. 
The mortar, M. Coulomb explained, had been scraped out of one 
of the interstices, so that the letter could be inserted. A piece 
of thread was passed loosely twice round the letter, and the end 
placed in the hands of an accomplice outside the room, who, on 
a given signal (a cal] to the dog), pulled the thread away, and 
so caused the fall of the letter. The subject of the conversation 
had, of course, been led up to. 

The ceiling of Madame Blavatsky’s room had the construction 
above described ; other ceilings appear to have been covered with 
a ceiling cloth having a slit in it; or to have been composed of 
loosely- fitting boards, ~ with a trap for the letter in a loft above 
—as in the guest-room at Crow’s Nest Sanaaieia where Mr. 
Sinnett received an important missive from Koot Hoomi. 

The above may be taken as fair specimens of the power of the 
adepts over the material world. We come now to the astral 
journeys. The accounts given of the apparitions of the Mahatmas 
themselves appeared to us to possess little evidential value, both 
from the conditions under which they appeared, and from the 
character of the principal witnesses. Moreover, the bodily existence 
of the Mahatmas seemed to be in no wise adequately proved. 
But there were the astral journeys of Mr. Damodar, an advanced 
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Chela, or pupil, the evidence for which seemed to possess superior 
cogency. One of these journeys is thus described by Colonel 


Oleott, in his evidence given before the Committee (p. 236) :— 
“On the night of the 17th November, 1883, I was in the train on my way 
m Meerut, N.W.P., to Lahore. » pe ns were in the carriage with me—Mr. 

podar, and another Hindu nam Narain Swamy Naidu, who were asleep on their 
iS al either side of the saloon \ pal ent. my self was reading a book by the 
‘ht of the lamp. Damodar had | moving upon his bed from time to time, show- 
that he was not physically asl ; the other one was. Presently Damodar came 
me and asked what time it was. I told him that it was a few minutes to 6 P.M. 

He said, ‘1 have just been to he rters, —meaning in the double,—‘ and an acci- 

lent has happened to Madame Blavatsky.’ I in dif it was anything serious. He 
id that he could not tell me; but she had tripped her foot in the carpet, he 

thought, and fallen heavily upon r right knee. . . . I thereupon tore a piece of 
per out of some book, and on th ot made a memorandum, which was signed by 


yself and the second Hindu.” 


The memorandum runs as follows: 


“Tn train at Nagul Station, S.P. and D. Railway, at 5.55 p.m., 17/11/83. D.K. M. 
says he has just been (in Sukshma Sarira) to headquarters. H. P. B. has just tripped 
arpet and hurt right knee. Had just taken K. H.’s portrait from Shrine. Heard 
r mention names of General and Mrs. Morgan. Thinks they are there. Saw nobody 
t H. P. B., but felt several othe 
“The next station reached by the train was Saharanpur, where a halt of half an 
ur for supper occurred. I went ectly to the telegraph office, and sent a despatch 
to Madame Blavatsky as near as I can remember in the following words : ‘ What acci- 
dent happened at headquarters at about 6 o’clock? Answer to Lahore.’ ” 


To this Madame Blavatsky telegraphed in reply :— 


‘Nearly broke right leg, tum! from bishop's chair, dragging Coulomb, frighten- 
ing Morgans. Damodar startled us.”’ 


Colonel Oleott added : 


“The presence of General and Mrs. Morgan at headquarters is confirmed by this 
telegram, and before that we travellers had no knowledge of their having come down 
irom the Nilgiris.” 


And to this remark Madame Blavatsky, when she read through 
Colonel Oleott’s depositions in proof, appended the following 
note :—“ They had just arrived from the Nilgherry Hills. H. P. 
BLAVATSKY.” If Colonel Olcott was correct in his statement that 
the presence of the Morgans at headquarters was unexpected, 
it appeared to us improbable that the coincidence of Madame 
Blavatsky’s accident and Mr. Damodar’s account of the matter 
could be due to collusion. The incident would then fall under a 
category with which we were already familiar—thought trans- 
lerence at a distance, or telepathy. The two actors in this episode 
were intimately associated in the work of theosophy, and it seemed 
possible that an accident of the kind occurring to one of them 
should prove an occasion for the transmission of a telepathic im- 
pulse, such as we believed on other evidence to occur at times of 
crisis between persons in close sympathy with one another. Mr. 
Hodgson, however, learned from General and Mrs. Morgan that, 
so far from having “just arrived,’ they had been at headquarters 
for a week when this occurred; that they had been specially 
Summoned thither by a Mahatma letter; and that even so they 
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had not been actual witnesses of the accident, having been in 
another part of the house at the time. 

In another case of the kind, occurring a few days previously, 
in which Mr. Damodar was again the principal figure, the evi- 
dence against prearrangement by collusion between him and 
Madame Blavatsky rested mainly upon Colonel Olcott’s positive 
statement, that his movements were not known at headquarters 
beforehand. In the event it was proved, by a comparison 
of Colonel Olcott's diary with the antecedently published 
programme of his tour in the Theosophist, and with other 
published evidence, that every detail of the scene described 
could have been anticipated at headquarters - some days or 
even weeks beforehand, and it seems probable that the “astral 
journeys ” of Mr. Deanodar with their ae’ telegrams, were 
in both cases preconcerted by that gentleman with Madame 
Blavatsky before he left to accompany the unsuspecting Colonel 
Olcott on his tour. 

That the phenomenal basis of theosophy should thus disappear 
upon a strict examination was perhaps neither unexpected nor 
altogether unwelcome to some of the more intelligent adherents 
of the doctrine. Madame Blavatsky’s nomadic life, and her past 
record as a spiritualist, must have appeared to them, as to us, 
suspicious circumstances, and it might seem not improbable that 
to a woman of her unscrupulous judgment fraud would be justified 
in the measure of its suecess. Sle had, it was presumed, a 
mission to preach certain saving truths, and if her gospel was 
too subtle to be readily apprehended by those to whom it was 
preached, it might well be that she would not pause for any 
over-nice scrutiny of the means to be employed in the propa- 
ganda. If the crude materialism of the West refused to receive 
the message in its metaphysical simplicity, the apostles of a 
neoteric Buddhism must devise other methods to enforce its 
acceptance. ‘To those who will believe only in what they can 
touch and see, arguments must be presented of a visible and 
palpable kind. Haply the truth which is enwrapped in the 
fictitious symbols will so be more readily discerned. By reason- 
ing of this kind it appeared to some that Madame Blavatsky 
might have sanctified her impostures. Of course this theory 
involved the Mahatmas in connivance with fraud. But so might 
a scientific Pope view with approval the miracles of Lourdes, and 
refrain from disturbing comment on the liquefaction of the blood 
of St. Januarius. And other circumstances had come to light, 
which proved that, whatever their wisdom and spirituality, 
the adepts fell short of the European standard of honour. 
Koot Hoomi himself had been convicted of gross and impudent 
plagiarism, and had, after a delay of some months, offered an 
explanation, which, in the opinion of many, served only to 
aggravate his original fault. In brief, it had already become 
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evident that the Master, if a saint and a philosopher, was 
something less than a gentleman. 

It seemed still possible, therefore, that there might be real 
Mahatmas with an authentic message to deliver. Now the 
evidence for the existence of the Mahatmas rested ultimately 
on their writings; for no reliance could obviously be placed upon 
the testimony of discredited witnesses, who professed to have 
seen—generally in the dusk of the evening—the phantoms of 
the “ Brothers” walking many yards off on the terrace, or 
standing in the balcony at headquarters ; or who had knelt 
spellbound with awe under a shower of Thibetan roses thrown 
by the Master’s hand. Nor did the identity of the undeniably 
human forms, purporting to be those of Mahatmas, which had 
been seen by one or two European witnesses, rest upon any 
surer foundation. It was, therefore, of the first importance to 
examine the writing minutely. There was no lack of material. 
The greater part of the “Occult World” had been founded on 
letters from Koot Hoomi, and they had been freely lavished 
—— the faithful, and amongst those who lingered in the 

borderland of faith and doubt. As the inquiry into other 
phenomena proceeded, it became, from external evidence, in- 
reasingly probable that the Koot Hoomi scriptures also were 
the handiwork of Madame Blavatsky. But the two English 
experts, to whom some specimens of the later Koot Hoomi 
writings were submitted, unhesitatingly repudiated that theory. 
Mr. Hodgson, however, took pains to collect from every accessible 
source a complete series of Koot Hoomi writings of various 
dates; and his elaborate and minute comparison of these with 
the acknowledged writings of Madame Blavatsky served to 
establish beyond reasonable doubt their common authorship. 
For the details of his argument, and for facsimiles of the various 
writings, the reader must refer to the “ Report” itself. It is suffi- 
cient here to state that the earliest specimens of the Koot Hoomi 
writings and the contemporary writings of Madame Blavatsky 
possessed some very marked features in common, but that 


gradually the resemblances disappeared, by the elimination of 


certain characteristic forms from Madame Blavatsky’s ordinary 
hand, and by the concurrent development of more distinctive 
and specialised characters in the Koot Hoomi scriptures. The 
lormation of certain letters remained to the last identical in the 
two series. It may be added that the experts, after examining 
the fuller and more representative selection of documents, have 
retracted the opinion which they originally expressed, and concur 
in that arrived at inde pendently by Mr. Hodgson. There are, 
moreover, various marked peculiarities of grammar, idiom, and 
spelling common to the two writings. (“ Report,” pp. 306, 307 .) 

With the proof of the forgery of the Koot Hoomi documents the 
last shred of evidence for the Theosophical position vanishes. 
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It is not, of course, possible in the compass of a short article to 
furnish a tithe of the accumulated proof of imposture. Ty he time 
would fail to tell of the Simla cup, of the famous plaster plaqu 

incident, of brooches and rings formed out of the Akaz, of th 
" Vega” letter, the “Sassoon” teleoram, and th: astral bells 

Nor can we stay me speak of the apocalyptic hand of Mr. T 
Vigiaracha Ta Charloo, “ commonly called Anand: an almost 
unique example of common sense at headquarters); of the too- 
frequent presence of the serviceable Babula; of the mythical 


akaie nce of Ramalinga Deb, and the many-named personality of 
the ingenuous Babajee ; of the childlike simplicity of Colonel 
Olcott, and the faithfulness through good and evil report of Dr. 


Hartmann and the Board of Control; of the ’prentice forgeries of 
Mr. Damodar K. Mavalankar; and of all the multiform successes 
in the same line of Madame Blavatsky herself. And we must, 


with more reluctance, forbear to discuss the motives which Mr. 
Hodgson imputes to that lady, and the not inconsiderable part 
which he assigns to her in the international drama 
It remains but to say a few words in explanati n of the 
attitude assumed by the Society for Psychical Research. In 
entering upon this inquiry we were led away by no craving fo1 
my sticism, nor buoyed up by the hope of introducing into Europe 
the lost secrets of Oriental magic. But we had set ourselves some 
years ago the task of examining certain phenomena which lie on 
the borderland of recognised science—the subjects ee licated with 
sufficient vagueness by such terms as_ thought-transference, 
apparitions, mesmerism, and spiritualism. We had p tiene: in our 
previous researches found grounds for believing that some of the 
occurrences included under these categories are due neither to 
fraud nor misrepresentation, but to some cause or causes which 
have hitherto escaped recognition by scientific men; and we 
held ourselves incompetent to determine without inquiry the 
limits within which these new causes might be assumed to 
operate, or the extent to which any given set of phenomena 
should be ascribed to those more familiar agencies. When, there- 
fore, we found ourselves confronted with evidence for oceurrences 
in India, analogous in some res pects to those which had already 
formed the subject of our inquiries in — and when weé 
found that some of these occurrences were vouched for ‘im 
witnesses of good repute and good intelligence on other matters, 
we held that we should not be justifi ied in summarily dismissing 
their evidence. It did, indeed, seem to some of us probable that 
the alleged physical marvels would prove to be fraudulent ; but it 
seemed also not impossible that the angen which had reached 
us of the astral journeys might prove to be slightly distorted 
versions of actual occurrences, analogous to those cases of thought- 
transference with which we were : already familiar. Moreover, to 
reject the evidence for those occurrences was, as it then seemed to 
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us, to impute fraud to Colonel Olcott as well as to Mr. Damodar. 
Colonel Oleott we believed to be an honourable man, and Mr. 
Damodar was credibly alleged to be a Hindu of high caste, who 
had voluntarily sacrificed his patrimony on account of his con- 
nection with the Theosophical Society, and had unquestionably 
been, in the early years of the Society, himself the recipient of 
many of the signs and wonders reported. It seemed unlikely 
that one who began asa dupe should end as an accomplice in 
imposture. In the event it has proved that there was fraud; 
and we are constrained to believe that the transformation above 
referred to in the attitude of Mr. Damodar was less difficult than 
we had supposed. Colonel Olcott's honesty has not, we think, 
been impugned ; but the limits of his credulity are seen to be 
elastic beyond our anticipation. 

That the publication of this damning evidence, or that any ui 
ther conceivable revelation of fraud will shake the faith of many 
in the present generation of theosophists is, it would seem, 
improbable. To most men who have given themselves over to a 
false belief there comes a time when the ears are deaf, and the 
eyes are closed, and the heart is hardened, and they will not 
then believe even the testimony of the false prophet against 
himself. For are there not “black magicians” and other powers 
of darkness who may transform themselves into the likeness of 
angels of light? With such men, and against such a contention, 
argument is no longer even possible. 

But there are others for whom the present exposure has some 
lessons to offer. If the work of the iconoclast is, under any 
circumstances, serviceable ; if it is at any time more profitable to 
destroy than to build on an insecure foundation ; if to restrict the 
dominion of error, and to render the evildoer impotent for evil, is 
a necessary step in the advance of truth, then it may be claimed 
that the labour spent in this investigation, in so far as it has 
conduced to these ends, has not been spent in vain. 

FRANK PODMORE, 





‘No. 26.” 


BY F. L. HENDERSON, 


THERE is a street in London, not far from what was once the 
famous Ratcliffe Highway, which has acquired for itself the un- 
enviable title of “the Devil’s own street.” 

Three years ago a small band of work rs took up their abode 


at the top of this unsavoury thorouchfare, with a public-house on 
one side, a row of squalid dwellin: os on ‘aha other, and a blank 
wall opposite. Undaunted by continual disappointments, by cold 

{ 


a 
indifference, by scenes of violence, by the depressing influence of 


} 


the misery around them, the members of the “ Young Women’s 


Help Society” have been working steadily for these three years, 
endeavouring to awaken some desire for a higher, better life in 
the hearts of their poor neighbours. 

It is twelve o'clock on a cold winter’s morning, The children 


are just out of school. Hatless, and ‘ some cases barefooted, 
with tattered pinafores and buttonless jackets, they are crowding 


about the steps of one of the Society’s houses, the foremost 
kicking and pushing at the door in their arte peer . <A cloud 
of steam from an open window comes out upon the frosty air. 


“Oh my! look at the soup !” cries a little maiden, beginning to 
sniff. “They’ve taken off the lid of the copper, | knows!” 


“Wish ‘twas pudden!” says anot her voice in the ecrov 65 “7 
likes pudden oe so much more’n soup; there, the door’s open, 
come along, Billy 

A lady stands “ the entrance, and each c hil | cives her a ticket 
and a halfpenny, and then passes on into a cheerful room, where 
about forty steaming tin mugs are ranged on the tables, each 


flanked by a slice of bread. The biblios are accommodated in 
another room, known as “The Bar,” where say the great boiler 
in which the soup has been simmering over gas all night long. 
Peas, lentils, bones, carrots, and onions form the chief ingredients 
of the soup, and it smells and tastes not a little appetising on this 
hungry morning. Each child says his or her grace before begin- 
ning, and then ensues a scene not altogether pleasing to the 
fastidious eye. Spoons have an unlucky trick of turning over at 
the critical moment and depositing their contents on the clothes, 
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instead of in the mouths of the holders. Tin mugs have an un- 
fortunate aptitude for upsetting if somebody happens to kick the 
table, or jog somebody else’s elbow, and babies have yet to be 
taught that fingers are not the very best instruments for transfer- 
ring soaked bread from the aforesaid mugs to the eager little lips. 
The condition of the floors and tables after a pea-soup dinner is not 
altogether desirable, and one feels inclined to echo the sentiment 
expressed outside, “ Wish ‘twas pudden.” It is hard work to get 
between eighty and ninety hungry little creatures fed, and all 
traces of their presence rei Pray in “i space of an hour, ‘but this 
has to be done, and it is satisfactory, if rather startling, to hear, as 
one by one they march out again, the forcible expression, ‘‘ Good- 
bye, teacher, I’m full.” 

“As the clock strikes one a fresh batch of diners arrives. 
These are factory women and girls, most of them from the large 
confectionery works in a neigbouring street. Between twelve and 
fourteen come here regularly, either bringing their own food or 
buying it at the Bar. ,‘[o-day, being Monday, most of them have 
remains of cold meat from their Sunday dinner, but there is a 
large demand for potatoes, Lay cabbage, and tea. From work- 


ing so much amongst sweets, they have developed a strong 
objection to jam or confectionery of any sort, but their appetite 
for pickles and condiments is enormous. The charge for their 


dinners is very low: a plate of meat 2d., vegetables Ld. extra, tea 
or on the same, and currant pudding (which they like with 
oravy !) 3d. aslice. There is a piano in the room, and when one 
of the 5 -workers can spare time she gives them some music, 
which they seem much to enjoy. Sometimes a girl better edu- 
cated than the rest will read aloua from the newspaper, always, 
be it observed, choosing the police-court cases, or the details of 
the last horrible murder. but it is difficult to interest them in 
anything beyond their own personal concerns and immediate sur- 
roundings, for these produce daily some fresh excitement to be 
discussed. Monotonous their lives can scarcely be called,—a fire, 
a fight, an accident,—something sensational is always happening, 
at which the presence of a crowd is considered necessary ; and if 
you choose to listen you may hear many a graphic account of 
events which are not alway s detailed in the papers. 

[t is very hard for them to tear themselves away from the fire, 
and go back to their work once more; but as two o’clock 
approaches they begin to make a move, and with many regrets 
they quit the comfortable room, manifestly wishing it were 
possible to stay there altogether. And for a while peace reigns, 
so far as is compatible with a daily round of highly necessary 
scrubbing. Occasionally an interruption occurs in the shape of 
4 grimy-visaged mite with a broken Jug, or basin, or ev en a small 
sauce tureen, “and the de mand, ‘“ Please for a pennorth 0’ soup,” or 
“Please for a ’apeth o’ pudden; not a slice, mother says, but 
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pieces.” (Mother is wise in her generation, and knows that, as a rule, 
“pieces” run cheaper than a tidy slice.) Occasionally a lodger 
will arrive, a girl waiting for a place, or seeking some sort of 
employment. ‘There is room in the dormitory upst airs for six 
inmates, and the charge for board and lodging is very trifling, 
Of course the girls are required to bring some recommendation, 
as it would scarcely do to open the house indiscriminately to all- 
comers. Number 26 is the salvation of some of these poor 
girls. One was found sobbing on the doorstep only a few days 
aco, having been forced to leave her place on account of her 
mistress’'s cruel treatment. Another, also motherless, having 
quarrelled with her father, and being turned out of doors by 
the neighbour with whom she had taken refuge, had no place 
but this dormitory to go to, until she was reconciled to her angry 
parent, and taken home again. Who knows what misery migh 
have befallen these two save for the kindly shelter 

Some of these young lodgers prove very troublesome. On one 
occasion an infuriated damsel turned ae the matron, knocked her 
down, and otherwise ill-treated her, by way of accentuating her ob- 
jections to some trifling order. Their parents, too, sometimes cause 
a good deal of disturbance, especially when the y come here straight 
from the public-house. One misguided mother, whose daughter 
was ina comfortable place obtaine d for her by the lady superinten- 
dent, took it into her head that the girl had been decoyed away for 
evil purposes, and arrived at the house with her husband one 
dusky evening, demanding her child’s instant restoration. This 
being impossible, a row took place, resulting in a blow on the 
head for the superintendent, and a severer one, causing a frac- 
tured collar-bone, for the cook, who had come to the rescue of her 
mistress. After which the couple departed, apparently satisfied 
with what they had done, and they have not been heard of 
since! But most of the girls are quiet and orderly, their only 
grievance being the rule which obliges them to be up by eight 
o'clock in the morning. Lying in bed late seems to be one of the 
special weaknesses of this East End population. 

At 4,30 P.M. sundry pulls at the bell announce the arrival of the 
younger girls for a weekly sewing-class. These are the ones it is 
so necessary to get hold of, not to ‘keep them innocent,—alas ! it 1s 
too late for that, they know far more of the wickedness of the 
world already than do the ladies who are teaching them to sew,— 
but to counteract, to some extent, the evil influences around them 
by showing them a “ more excellent way” while yet their hearts 
are soft and their wills pliable. Many of them have been induced 
to begin saving, and to deposit their halfpence in the penny 
bank, there to accumulate towards the cost of some coveted 
garment or Christmas festivity. They are very much interested 
in Hesba Stretton’s Cassy, which is being read aloud to them, 
and they can tell you precisely where the last reader left off a week 
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ago. Bright-eyed and intelligent are most of these young 


reatures, “but decidedly diffic ult to manage. Their favourite 
ee when the class is over, is to tumble helter-skelter into 
the street, and to ring the bell viole ntly till some fresh prank 


ccurs to them, when. they are off like the wind for the new 
‘lark’ which is most probably a romp with the boys who are 
always loitering about. When they have left the club-room 
another pause occurs, until at seven o’clock the girls belonging to 
the club come dropping in. Now is the time for transformation 
scenes. Enter Polly with towzled hair, a smutty face, and an old 
jacket over her head, its sleeves hanging disconsolately down, or 
; ‘lasped together under her chin by a very doubtful-looking hand. 
She goes into the lavatory and closes the door. Presently she 
ae in a muffled tone for Annie, or Ellen, to come and bring her 
“bit o’ comb,” and the two remain invisible for a long time. 
\t last they emerge radiant and shining with soap, their ‘fringes 
aa and plastered to a marvellous extent, and their “ voylet ” 
or magenta “ pelerines ” adjusted with the utmost nicety. 

And then you can see how good-looking many of them 
are. Here is an Irish girl who is quite beautiful. When the 
club was opened three years ago, she was the wildest, most 
unmanagable of its members, now she is the steadiest of them 
all, and ‘looks with conte: mpt upon the vagaries of the freshly- 
caught, Her thick black hair falls over her forehead almost 
into her long-lashed grey-blue eyes. Her features are finely 
cut, her teeth are white and even, and her complexion is bright and 
clear. She is tall and well-made, with arms bare to the elbows, 
and rough and red from the winter wind, but round and shapely 
still. She used to work in a rope factory, but has now got a 
place in a beer-shop, and she never wears a hat except on 
the most festive occasions. The civilising influence of the 
girls’ elub has worked wonders in her case; her whole tone 
is changed, and you never hear a word from her that should not 
have been said. 

There is another girl, who enters covered from head to foot 
with starch. She works at confectionery, in the starch-room 
where the moulds for the sweets are made, and she comes in cold 
and tired, to cower over the fire, with her great dark eyes looking 
wearily out from her pale face. You could not call her handsome 
then, but when her white covering is shaken. off, and a little 
colour shows in her che ‘ks, she is good-looking enough to be 
employed by certain lady artists as their model. She cannot 
understand why they prefer her to sit in her old tattered gar- 
ments, and it is with great difficulty that they prevail on her to 
sit for them at all. She is the girl who forced her brother to 
sign the pledge by sneering at him, and taunting him with his 
inability to keep it. She succeeded so effectually in rousing 
him, that he went and signed almost out of spite, but he has 
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kept his pledge now for three years, and is a different man in 
consequence. 

It is very amusing to talk to these girls. They are not in the 
least shy, but will chatter away on the smallest enc ouragement,. 
They were discussing the Queen one day, and were very much 
surprised to find that the ladies of the club were not familiar with 
her. The distinctions of rank are incomprehensible to them, 
although in their own circle there are as many gradations as there 
are trades and occupations. The confectionery girls look down 
on the rope girls, and they, in their turn, despise the match girls, 
and it is difficult to get them to mix much together. 

“It’s just five o’clock,” remarks one of a little group in the 
club-room. “I dessay the Queen’s ‘avin’ tea now. Wonder wot 
she got. Wish I was ‘avin’ tea with her!” 

If an invitation had come from Her Majesty, this young lady 
would doubtless have accepted it without a moment’s hesitation, 
unless possibly on the score of her fringe not being sufficiently 
curled, or because the shades of magenta in her pelerine did not 
exactly match. 

They are strangely ignorant, and yet knowing. Continuing 
the conversation about the Queen, one of the lady-workers went 
on to describe the Princess of Wales, remarking that she would 
be our future queen. 

“T’ve ’eard she’s very pretty,” said one girl; “ but I’ve ’eard 
‘em say there’ll never be no more queens after this one, never n 
more.” 

What they “’ear ’em say” carries firm conviction to most of 
the minds in Ratcliffe. But it is a revelation to these girls 
to discover that there are other sovereigns besides our own. 
They loyally believe that Queen Victoria reigns supreme over all 
the universe. : 

A teacher was trying to impress the minds of some of hei 
class with the fact that no “lady ” ever, on any pretext, entered 
the gin-shops which unhappily ‘abound in that neighbourhood. 
I suppose she unconsciously roused a feeling of opposition in her 
hearers, for one of them exclaimed with a triumphant laugh,— 

“Well, but you’d ’ave to go if Queen Victoria was to tell you 
to fetch ’er ’er beer.” 

The only distinction between the ladies of the club and 
herself was epigrammatically expressed by an old woman who 
was passing in the street. She looked at them with a sort of 
side- long wink. 

“Ah!” she said, “they doesn’t drink quite so much as we 
does, that’s all the difference.” 

A father arrived at the home on the morning of Boxing-day, 
very drunk, asking permission for his daughter to spend the after- 
noon with him. This was politely but firmly refused, The child was 
lodging in the house, waiting for a situation, and he was certainly 
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not a fit protector for her in the wild lawlessness which prevails 
at Christmas time. He took his refusal good-humouredly, and on 
coing away pulled out twopence, and offered it to the lady who 
had interviewed him, asking her if she would not accept the price 
of a glass. He was much astonished when she declined the 
favour, and departed unsteadily, muttering, “Oh Lor’!” 

Drink here, as everywhere, is the chief evil, and its results 
affect more or less all with whom the Young Women's Help 
Society has to deal. Witness a scene but lately enacted. 

A quiet, orderly club-room, and a number of girls together 
feasting on coffee and cake, provided as a treat by an old friend 
who is revisiting them. 

In comes another girl, with a white, scared face. 

“Where's Abbie?” she inquires, breathless, panting after her 
run. : 

“Here lam; wot’s up?” says Abbie from her corner by the fire. 

. “ You're wanted home,” is the rep sly. 

‘A fight?” inquires Abbie, rising half-reluctantly. 
“Worse than that—make haste.’ 

Her looks are more significant than her words, and infected by 
her evident terror, Abbie hastily rushes out. Then the messenger 
tells us that Abbie’s mother has just been burnt to death! She 
had come back from her daily round with a barrow the 
worse for drink, and sitting down before a good fire in their one 
room, had fallen asleep, and was found, less than half an hour 
afterwards, lying in the grate quite dead. The news causes great 
consternation amongst the girls. The more tender-hearted retire 
into the lavatory and wee p, the others discuss with bated breath 
the terrible details of the affair, and a cold feeling of awe steals 
yo the community at large. And the calamity forms the basis 
of a temperance lecture next Sund: Ly, and is the means of scar ine’ 
several drunken wives into signing the ples Ige. 

It is wonderful how bravely some of these wretched women 
will keep their promise. in the face of strong temptation. To 
quote from the Society's Report :— 


‘Among people to whom verbal truth seems a foreign tongue, and honour an 
nknown sensation,£to whom the obligations of their baptism are as nothing, and even 
utward respectability has not been aspired to, the pledge is recognised as an obliga- 

tion ; and in most cases its breach is confessed as a point of honour.. A shred of blue 

ibbon in the button-hole is a shred of truth, a scrap of heaven’s own light in dark 
ces, to eyes to whom gold medals and confraternity badges would be meaningless. 

\ : ; ° “17 34 - — 

\ low standard indeed, but still a standard. 


And the truth of these words was forcibly illustrated not long 
ago, when a woman, who had given way to the temptation, and 
broken her pledge, could not rest till she had told her “ lady ” 

(the friend who had persuaded her to sign it), and as the omnibus 
fare was beyond her means, walked a distanes of over four 
mil es to confess her fault, and renew her promise. The public- 

houses are the only signposts in the landscape of these 
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degraded lives. Ask a girl the whereabouts of a shop, and she 
will tell you, “ three doors above the Sw an, or “just the other side 
of the Green Dragon.’ Churches and town halls are passed by as 
nothing, but the “public” where Joe or Pat gets drunk every 
night is a prominent feature in the geography of East London. ~ 

Come out into the street again. We leave the bright, warm 
room, where our girls are playi ing games, reading, working, 
perhaps only sitting by the fire after a day at the wash-tub 
thankful for the mere rest. The wind blows kee nly through the 
railway arches surrounding us, and the pavements are ® slip ypery 
with mud. Yet a crowd of “blokes” stands at the orner by 
the public-house, and among them you can see seve aie girls, with 
uncovered heads and fluttering shawls, laughing, and talking, and 
romping in the wildest fashion. Two or three miserable beings 
are crouching in a doorway, huddled together for warmth, and on 
the outskirts of the crowd round the gin-shop the children of the 
neighbourhood career madly, ad ling their shrill shrieks to th 
general commotion. What wonder that evil germinates readily 
in such an atmosphere? The wonder rather is that any 
good can struggle into existence. Perhaps between eleven and 
twelve the noise will diminish a little, but later some inebriate 
will come along, battering at the doors, and shrieking out most 
awful threats to persons unknown, threats of which “blood and 
murder” form the basis and the superstructure. And these 
midnight horrors are scarcely over, ere the roll of wheels and 
the tramp of feet announces that day has come again—day w ith- 
out daylight, foggy, smoky, grimy with dirt and de pravity ! 

It is hard to say whether morning or evening is the more 
dreary in these melancholy regions. But there is no doubt which 
its inhabitants prefer. Look at a squalid thoroughfare swarming 
with humanity. Every doorstep has its occupants. The miser- 

able room called “ home” by these poor creatures seldom receives 
them till after midnight. No matter what the weather is the 
attractions of the street are irresistible e, and it is doubtful if in 
the summer they ever go to bed at all. They will greet you with 
a nod of recognition as you pass, and a “ Good- night, Sister,” 

Everybody : is “Sister” here, and thus the stumbling-bloc ‘ks of 
names are easily avoided. Even the clergyman is answered 
“Yes, Sister,’ in the school, when he is teaching a class 0! 
juveniles ! 

As you pass a certain public-house, a drunken man will 
probably accost you. A ruffianly-looking fellow he is, with a 
capacity for any sort of evil written in his face. Report says that 
he once committed a murder, and it is not difficult to believe that 
report for once speaks the truth. He offered to conduct a lady 
home the other day. 

. The streets is very rough to-night, Sister; shall I see you safe 
in ?” he hiccupped aftfably. 
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‘I could not think of troubling you,” was her reply, for she saw 
that he was very far gone, and must be treated with respect. 

“No trouble in life, Sister,’ was his rejoinder. 

And he was preparing unsteadily to carry out his proposition, 
when she escaped under cover of the darkness, and pursued her 
way on the other side of the street, leaving him bewildered at 
her non-appreciation of his company. 

A “Sister” was telling one of the girls that her home was a 
very long way off, and that it would take her a whole day in the 
train to reach it. 

“So I don’t gO home ve ry often, you see, ” she added. 

The girl stared at her w ith her great long- lashed grey eyes. 

oW hat do you do then?” she “asked W onderingly. “Do you 
spend the night in the streets ?” 

Evidently no other alternative presented itself to her mind, 
though she was surprised at a “Sister” being reduced to such a 
nece ssity. 

Very keen the club girls are about their sewing, and very 
badly they do it! From one to another the ladies go, arranging, 
anpickiine advising, often doing a few stitches to help weary 
fingers. 

“Do a little bit please, Sister;” and a long and dingy seam is 
thrust into her hand, while its owner indulges in a good stretch, 
and a lively conversation with her next neighbour. 

“All right, Sister, I will be good,” says one, when feces to 
by a “Sister = who is trying in vain to make herself audible above 
the confusion of tongues. For a moment perhaps there will vs 
peace, but only for a moment, then the promise to “be good” 
quite forgotten, and some interesting piece of street gossip is 
detailed in a shrill whisper to surrot inding friends, and the babel 
coes on as before. 

It is sad to see the number of deformities amongst the girls. 
So many have lost an eye, that it appears as if some epidemic 
affecting that special organ had been busy in their midst. In 

one corner, sewing busily away with her left hand, is a one-eyed 
Mary, with a small cur ly-headed Jack sitting on the form beside 
her. He is the only me mber of the opposite sex admitted, and 
his behaviour is irreproachable. He goes to sleep with his head 
against the wall, and remains thus all the time. There is a one- 
eyed Emily not far off, who is indignant because her little brother 
is not admitted too, But “ my Claudie,” as she calls him, is a bab 
in arms, and absorbs too much time and attention, so she has wd 
requested to leave him at home. 

The elder sisters are wonderfully fond of the little ones, and it 
18 touching to see how keenly the mothers are interested if any- 
thing is read or told them relating to children or child-life. For 
the work of the Y oung Women’s Help Society does not confine 
itself to girls alone. It stretches out a helping hand to wives and 
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mothers too, and these look forward all the week to their “ mothers’ 
meeting.” It is the one hour of rest, and warmth, and comfort 
that they g get in the seven days, and they show their appreciation 
of it by attending i in large numbers. 

Grievous stories of want and misery are written on the 
faces of these poor women as they sit round the long table 
bending over their work. Yet they brighten up and smile when 
you admire the baby, or suggest some new way of trimming 
the “pinny” which is destined to grace the person of the 
dirty-faced imp who is scrambling about on the floor at you 
feet. They require very little urging to tell you the history of 
their lives. 

“This is the youngest of seven,’ says a mother, resplendent 
in a large hat with three feathers, and long earrings, patently 
of brass. She is a vendor of old clothes, and plies a brisk trade 
in the street all the year round—Sundays included. 

“And my husband, he ran away when she was three weeks 
old. He ran away with my lodger, and he’s never come back, 
and I’m sure I hopes he won't, neither, the nnd | vets on 
ever so much better without him. He never did nothing when 
he was home. I’ve got protection, so that he can’t touch the things 
if he do come, and I keeps all the children on my own earnings, 
and we're all going to put into the Penny Bank as soon as ever 
it’s started. And I thinks it’s much better for people to separate 
when they can’t agree,” she concludes; with a laugh. 

Look at that wretched, half-starved mother beside her. She is 
a fur-puller, and has a large family depending on her scanty 
earnings. ‘I never thought [ should come to this,’ she'tells you; 
“JT lived in a gentleman's house once, as servant, and I didnt 
know how well off I was. 

“Why, when she fust come ’ere,” says a neighbour, “she was 
quite a little lady, that she was. You wouldn’t ’ave knowed 
her! ” 

And they shake their heads sorrowfully over the memory of 
those better days, which lie so far behind them now. 

But it is past ten o'clock, and the girls have just finished 
shouting one of Moody and Sankey’s hymns, a class of music 
of which they are exceedingly fond. The chief favourite 1s, 
“ Where is my wandering boy to-night ?” the repetition of which 
never wearies them.” 

Those who have enjoyed “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men’ 
(and who has not ?) will be interested to learn that Mr. Besant is 
a great friend of the club girls, constantly comes to see them, and 
gives them an annual treat of roast beef and plum pudding, with 
a@ warm garment in addition, as a more durable memento. 

Most of the scenes in that delightful book are laid in this 
quarter of London, and we fancy some of the “raw material” for 
them has been found in this very street. There is a striking like- 
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ness, to say the least of it, to Nelly Sorensen, in one of the women 
who come here to dine. ‘Shei is slightly lame, and has a pale, sweet, 
refined face, with soft, pathetic eyes. One thing she does, how- 
ever, which Nelly Sorensen could never have done; she sometimes 
wears curl papers across her smooth white brow, thus destroying 
effectually the halo of romance with which one might be tempted 
to invest her. 

The behaviour of the girls at one of these Christmas entertain- 
ments is perfectly irreproachable. Some come straight from 
their work, dishevelled, and not too clean, others have spent 
hours over an elaborate toilet and a highly-curled fringe, but 
all alike are quiet, orderly, and well-mannered. Their appre- 
ciation of the beef and pudding is only to be rivalled by 
their enjoyment of the songs and recitations which follow, and 
an effective rendering of “No, Sir!” quite brings the house 
down. Indeed, for weeks after sisi of it continually salute 
us in the elub-room, and even in the street. 

Now it is time to turn them out, and to close the shutters, 
though they beg very hard to be allowed a little longer grace, 
and, in fact, would spend the night by the fire, if it were possible. 
One by one they reluctantly depart to join their friends in the 
street, and the cursing, and fighting, and drinking goes on as 
before. But they carry with them something of a better sort, 
some impression of higher ideals, of nobler aims, something which 
may influence more than we can tell the degraded humanity 
around ; something, in short, which in days to come may go far 
to deprive “the Devil’s own street” of its right to the name. 
F, L. HENDERSON. 
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A jovel. 


BY E. M. ABDY-WILLIAMS 


CHAPTER LY. 


‘He had one only daughter and 
The which he loved passing wel.” 


OLD PLACE is a village much beloved of antiquarians, for in no 
other place of its size in Wales do they find so many noteworthy 
old buildings within so small an area. The name is derived from 
one of them—the ruined bishop’s palace which at the date of 
our story stood on a strip of land running parallel with the drive 

up to the Owens’ house. Two generations ago they had bought 
this land, ruin and all, for a fanc "y price, from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, and now it was enclosed by the same thick fence 
of overgrown evergreens that hid the house itself from view. 

Less than a mile away, but with the noisy river Pigeon 
running between, the grand old mansion of Rhys Barony lay 
bowered amcng great trees, its park and woods stretching over 
the hills as far as eye could see on either hand; to the left of 
Old Place was Rhys Home Farm, a good specimen of sixteenth 
century domestic architecture; and just at the gates, as before 
stated, was the parish church, lately restored, beautiful with Karly 
English and Norman work, which the benichte d Rhys and Owen 
of a former age had carefully concealed under coats of plaster 
and whitewash. The view from the tower on a summer day— 
though much circumscribed by the hilly nature of the country 
—was one not easily to be forgotten, the calm and peace of the 
landscape, the sleepy old village with its thatched cottages and 
prevailing air of repose, the rich meadows spread oreenly along 
the banks of the river, and the towers and turrets of the Barony 
dominating it all like a feudal castle. And see ing it thus one 
had thought the sternest anchorite of former days could scarcely 
have desired deeper solitude than this valley afforded. 

But such an observation would have been superficial, and based 
upon ignorance of the true state of affairs. 
Certain it was that for six months in the year Old Place and its 
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surroundings were inconceivably, unutterably quiet, not to say 
dull ; but from August | to January all was changed, the village 


awoke, life and stir too < possession of its inhabitants, and the 
Barony was no lamer 2 a solemn feudal castle, but a gay house, 
full of visitors, and instinct with pleasure and enjoyment. 


In other words, Miss Khys came home. 

Miss Rhys was the last of that long and noble line, the worthy 
successor of a worthy father, a woman adored in all classes of 
society, and almost worshipped by her own people here in the 
Welsh valley. 

Richard Owen had been established at Old Plare some four or 
five months, and his seclusion was beginning to be an accepted 
fact, when Miss Rhys came home. 

Love was quite happy with her flowers and her books, and, 
above all, her violin. She had never known any companionship 
save that of her father, an 1 she desired none. Sometimes she felt 
a vague wish to know what lay outside the garden walls, but she 
never dreamt of questioning her father’s will. 

“Do you think you will be content to stay here alone with 
me?” he said, when first they came. 

The sunshine was dancing on the April leaves, a thrush was 
singing its loudest near at hand, the garden was bright with 
flow ers, and a great spring magnolia covered with white “blossoms 
was scenting ‘all. the ae when Richard Owen stood at the 
window with his daughter and aske d that question. 

“Contented!” she exclaimed. “It is a paradise, my father.” 

She had a strong foreign accent, and occasionally made a quick 
little gesture with her long fingers which was oddly at variance 
with her languid movements and dreamy eyes; and she stretched 
out her hands now, as if she would embrace the whole sunny 
scene before her. 

Owen looked at her with an expression of concentrated bitter- 
ness in his worn face. He was thinking of the woman whose 
sin had condemned her child to a life-long solitude. For in all 
these years one desire had grown and strengthened in his mind 
until it had become almost a mania—the desire to keep Love 
irom the world, that she might never learn what kind of death 
had robbed her of her mother. He was haunted by the fear that 
sooner or later the knowledge would come to her; he thought 
that the deception he had practised SO successfully at the time 
must long ere this have been discovered | oy the world, and he 
had a dread approaching to terror that in the days to come Love 
would be disgraced by reason of her mother’s shame. 

So he shut her up at Old Place, and kept her alone,even more 
rigorously than he had done in Brittany, thinking only of the 
present, and forgetting that in the near future the girl would 
have to fend for herself. For he was no longer young, and 
he knew, though he fought against the knowledge, that he was 
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in the grip of a certain terrible disease for which there is no 
cure but the grave. 

However, fate had other things in store for Love, and a new 
life began for her this August. 

She was wandering about the garden one Saturday evening, 
carrying her violin, as usual, and occasionally playing softly on 
it, when her ear was struck by a sudden vibration in the air, 
and she stood still to listen. 

It came again, stronger and deeper, louder and fuller, till it 
drowned the hum of the bees and the song of the birds, and 
even that ceaseless rush of water at the weir which was Love's 
lullaby each night. 

The girl stood and listened, her head erect and half turned 
lest any thread of sound should escape her, till the music took 
entire possession of her, and she did not know where she was, 
or what she was doing. But she knew what the music was, 
though she had never heard an organ since she was in Paris 
ten years ago, and, as the waves of harmony swelled round her, 
her whole soul went out to it, and she grew once more unconscious 
of aught else, as she used to be when she was a little child 
struggling with the productions of her own genius in her father’s 
studio. 

The music ceased abruptly, then recommenced, but this time 
it was soft, and Love could scarcely distinguish the notes. 
Straining every nerve to hear it, she followed the seemingly 
receding sound, thinking of nothing else, yet feeling as if in 
some inexplicable way.it was filling a void in her heart of which 
she had hitherto been unaware. 

All the length of the laurel-bordered drive she walked slowly 
and uncertainly, and still the sweet distant tones drew her further. 
The gate was for once unlocked. Old Harris was clipping the 
ivy outside, but he was absorbed in his work and did not see his 
young mistress. 

So it happened that Love stepped out of her prison and went 
straight down the road to the church, through the open door of 
which she entered, still walking as in a dream, with the violin in 
her hand. 

The church was decorated with masses of flowers and ferns 
in preparation for some festival, but it was dark save for the 
glow of a candle in the chancel, where sat a young man playing 
the organ. The blower was out of sight, though he peeped 
furtively round the corner at frequent intervals, showing a shock 
of red hair and a solemn babyish boy’s face. He was peeping 
when Love came in, looking somewhat ghostly in her white 
dress, and wearing no more conventional headgear than the 
fleece of yellow-brown hair which fell in a mass of curls and 
waves to her waist. Ideas do not convey themselves quickly 
to the bucolic mind, as a rule, but this instance proved @ 
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marked exception, for Master Willie Johnson, with preternatural 
sharpness, at once felt convinced that this was the mad young 
lady from Old Place. 

He stood too much in awe of the vicar’s son, who was the 
organist, to desert his post and fly, as his first impulse prompted 
him to do; but Walter _ nard found the wind become violently 
acitated, and he left off in the midst of his subject to inquire 
what his boy was after. 

The subject was taken up and developed in the body of the 
church before he had time to administer his intended reproof, and 
then Maynard, turning in amazement to see whence the sound 
proceeded, discovered the girl standing with her violin like a 
medieval saint, her eyes uplifted, and her lips parted in sublime 
unconsciousness of aught save the music she was creating. 

For a moment he was too much startled to do anything but 
stare at her; .then the artist-instinct overcame his astonishment, 


and, making a sign to the boy to continue blowing, he turned to 
the organ again, only now it was to play an accompaniment to 
the violin, which wailed and sobbed in the empty church in a 
very passion of melody, instead of extemporising on airs from the 
Messiah, as he had been doing before. 

Some one came in in the midst of this curious duet, but she did 
not interrupt it. At the first glance one would have said of her 
“What a pretty little ol | lady,” but a second revealed to the 
most cursory beholder that she was not old, for though her hair 
was white, there was no other token of age in her face. She had 


bright dark eyes, well formed features, and an exquisite skin, her 
sight figure was beautifully proportioned, and her hands and 
leet were perfect. As a matter of fact she was past fifty, but no 
one who knew her gave her credit for it. 

An expression ot bewilderment came over her countenance 
when she saw the violinist, but it quickly gave place to a smile, 
Which became rather me lancholy as the music continued. She 
sat on one of the empty benches in the aisle and listened for 
full half-an-bour, without making any demonstration to betray her 
presence, and then she rose to go, as noiselessly as she had come. 

But at that moment the prolonged concert came to an untimely 
end, for one of the violin strings broke with a pistol-like report, 
and Love suddenly woke from her dream and gazed about her in 
a wild, frightened way, which might have lent some colour to 
the rumour of her insanity. 

Happily for her, however, the little lady had been watching 
her to some purpose, and she saw at once the true state of the 
case. So when the girl turned in the direction of the door, as if 
she were going to run away, a soft hand was laid on her arm, and 
4 Sweet voice said gently :- 


“Don’t go, my dear. I have been enjoying your music so 
much,” 
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Love still held her head erect, with a scared look in her blue 
eyes, but she made an effort to collect her thoughts. 

“1 believed I was in Notre Dame, at Paris. It is there that ] 
heard the organ.” 

Her foreign accent was very perc eptib le. 

" Pardon me that I interrupted you,” she went on, turning to 
Maynard; “ I regret that I did not control myself, but I heard the 
organ and I forgot all. Itisso long that I have not heard real 
music.” 

“Well, you will be able to hear plenty of it henceforth,” said 
the little lady, “for my friend here is a real artist, and now that 
we have got the new organ I have no doubt he will often be 
playing.” 

“ And I shall be delighted if you will come and play with me,” 
said Maynard, “though, artist or not, | know I am not half so 
good at it as you. I heard that the moment you touched the 
violin.” 

Love stood looking from one to the other of the speakers. 

“T am sorry,” she ‘said, slowly, “I cannot come again; I should 
not be here now, but I do not know how I cam 

“Why can’t you come again?” asked May a" impulsively. 
“Vou must; we haven't got so many musicians about here that 
we can afford to let one like you be shut up in there.” 

And he indicated Old Place with an air of indignation. 

“ My father wishes me to be shut“up,if you will call itso; and 
Il am content to be there with him.” 

“ But it’s monstrous——” began Maynard, quite carried away 
by his feelings, and unobservant of the rising offence visible 1 
Love's eyes. 

“Hush, hush,” said the little lady, interrupting him. “ Dont 
be so impatient, Walter, or you w ill frishten Miss Owen away, 
and we shall never see her again. I used to know your father 
very well,” she went on, to the girl; “I will come and see him to- 
morrow, and perhaps I shall be able to persuade him to let you 
come and see me. 

“You are very good,” said Love, “but I am afraid—my father 
is fond of solitude —and I have fear——” 

“You think he will not admit me, you mean? Well, I will 
try, at all events. You shall say I am coming, and persuade him 
to receive me.” 

“Yes. I will tell him how kind you are—but I do not know 
—madame, excuse me, but I do not know your name.” . 

“Ah no, of course not. How should you? Well, tell him 
—no, stay—I will give you my card, and you shall take it to 
him,” 

“Thank you,” said Love; “I think that will be best, but I do 
not hope much, for we have no friends since Paris, Still you 
will know, madame, that I have done as you say.” 
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A few minutes later she was again within the boundaries of 
Old Place, walking a little faster than usual, for it was now 
quite dark, and she was eager to hear what her father would 
say to her adventure. He looked at her in surprise when she 
entered his study, for her eyes were sparkling, and her whole 
bearing was full of unwonte .d animation. 

“What have you been doing, my Love?” he asked; and she 
poured out her story, speaking, quite rapidly for her, in the 
mixture of French and English, which came naturally to her 
when talking with her father. 

“Who was this lady?” he asked, when she gave him time to 
speak. 

“IT do not know, mon pére, but she wrote on her card a 
message for you. La voici.” 

Owen knew pretty well what name he should see; but he had 
to draw his chair nearer to the lamp to decipher the characters 
pencilled beneath it, in the delicate handwriting he once knew 
well, 

“ Miss Rhys” was the superscription on the card, and the writing 
ran thus :— 

‘Dear Richard, 

“ For the sake of auld lang syne let me come and talk about 
jour child. 

- Your friend, 
“ Margaret.” 


CHAPTER Y. 
“This might have been once, once only, 
And we missed it, lost it, for ever. 
BROWNING. 
Miss Ruys was one of those people whose object in life seems to 
be to make others happy. Why she had not married she alone 
knew ; the world said she was too hard to please, but her friends 
save her credit for some youthful romance, and repudiated the 
suggestion that she had never met a man she considered good 
enough for her, for they were aware that with all her beauty, 
birth, and brains, Margaret Rhys was neither proud nor vain. 
What could she gain by marriage ? they asked of her detractors ; 
if she were a duchess she would scarcely expect more than 
twenty thousand a year (which was her income now) for pocket- 
nn and no Guahess was more sought after, or perhaps half so 
much beloved as she was, and certainly no married woman had 
half her liberty. So argued her friends, whose name was legion. 
Miss Rhys herself never mentioned the subject, and if anyone 
else mentioned it to her she invariably put it aside. So no one 
knew her real sentiments with regard to matrimony, though, to 
judge from the encouragement she was wont to give to any 
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young lovers who came under her notice, she did not think 
celibacy the crowning joy of existence. 

On the morning after her meeting with Loveday Owen, 
Miss Rhys went to church, for it was Sunday, and she was 
orthodox. But her thoughts wandered somewhat, and even the 
fine tones of the new organ—her own gift—only served to send 
them further afield, by recalling more vividly Love’s image to her 
mind. | 

No note or message had reached her from Richard Owen, so 
she took silence for consent, and as soon as the service was over 


she walked to the gates of Old Place. She wondered whether 
she should find ‘them locked against her, but her speculations on 
this point were cut short by “the appearance of Love, who was 


manifestly on cine watch for her, and who flung open the little 
side a gs Mem before she had time to ring. 

I knew it was you, madame,” she said; “I saw in your face 
yesterday that you were so kind you would not fail to come 
when you had said it, and I have waited here to receive you. 

“Your father will see me, then ? ’ 

“Ah, yes. He was very sad last night when I gave him the 
eard ; but this morning he told me I should open the gate for 
you. Madame, he said when he saw you the last time you were 
no older than Il am now. Is it indeed so? You will find him 
changed ; he has changed so much since ——” 

“Since when ?” 

“Tt was when my mother died. I cannot talk of it; it is too 
sad, it breaks my heart.” 

The girl’s voice faltered, and her eyes grew moist ; but by this 
time they had reached the house, and Miss R hys saw Richard 
Owen coming towards her, and she did not answer Love, for her 
own heart was beating fast, and there was a mistiness in her 
eyes too. 

Owen took her hand. 

“This is an unhoped-for pleasure,” he said. 

And he conducted her through a large conservatory, sweet with 
untrained climbing roses, into the drawing-room, signing to his 
daughter not to follow. 

“It is long since we met,” began Miss Rhys, rather unsteadily, 
“and perhaps I ought not to have forced myself upon you, since 
I hear that you prefer to live alone, but your child has won my 
heart, and I wanted to ask you to let me have her with me now 
and then. So I begged you to let me come.” 

Owen’s expression changed as she spoke, his pleasant smile 
gave place to an intense oravity, and for a while he sat in silence 
with his head bowed, while Miss Rhys looked at him. He 
was indeed changed, she thought, handsome he must always 
be, but the vivacity and sparkle which had been his creat charm 
were utterly gone, his tall, well-made figure was bent like that of 
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an old man, and there was a look of confirmed ill-health about 
him which, together with the melancholy of his face, gave her 
the impression that he had not long to live 

“You are not vexed with me?” she murmured, and this time 
she quite broke down, and the words ended in a sob. 

She had never spoken to him since they were boy and girl to- 
vether, and swore eternal constancy in the meadows by the river 
on an August afternoon—to be parted the next day for thirty 
years ! Thirty years! And the river still rushed over the weir, 
the rooks still cawed among the elms, still blue with forget-me- 
nots was the water-side! Margaret Rhys thought of it and wept, 
though she had been nerving herself for this interview since 
day -dawn that morning, and had meant to talk to Owen as if they 
had been old friends only, and had never known the joy of love 
or the agony of parting. 

“You are an angel, Margaret, as you always were,” said rng? : 

what other woman would have come in your place 2 Ah, 
vour father had not come between us how different my life w oh 
have been? And yet I know he was right; I knew it then, 
though my brain was turned with the bliss of learning that you 
loved me. It was best for you that our lives were divided while 
you were still so young.” 


‘It made me what I am.” she said : “ I had to choose between 
you and my father, and chose obedience; but it was not best 
for me, so say no more of that Tell me about your child. Why 


do you wish to keep her out of the world? Do you think that 
is night ?” 

“T thought so until last night; I thought there was nothing 
for her but loneliness and solitude to the end of her days. 
But when I found that notwithstanding all my care she had gone 
away from me, and when I learnt that you were coming here, I 
determined to defer my judgment to yours, and to let you decide 
for me.” 

Miss Rhys was calm again before he ceased speaking. Pos- 
sibly she would have a bad hour presently, when she came 
to reflect upon her self-betrayal, but she possessed the faculty 
—rare in a woman—of being able to concentrate her atten- 
tion upon the subject in question, and Owen’s daughter, not 
Owen himself, was that subject now. So she looked him in the 
lace without a trace of self-conse sere and said — 

“My judgment, such as it is, is at your disposal, but I must tell 
you beforehand that nothing you can say will make me think 
that it is wise or judicious to try to keep a young girl within 
four walls.” 

“You don’t know the circumstances,” said Owen. 

“Tell me everything. You forswore society when your wife 
died 4 ;}” 

“TI forswore society when I lost my wife, but she is not dead.” 
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“ Not dead !’ 

“She is not dead, except to honour. She left me for another 
man. It is to spare my child the knowledge of her mother’s 
shame that I have kept her from the world.” 

“JT understand; yet I still say you are unwise 

Miss Rhys had turned white, but she spoke in ‘the » same quiet 
voice, and her low tones contrasted strongly with Owen’s 
bitter ones. 

“Should I be right in exposing her to the scorn and contempt 
which would be her portion if the truth were known ? 

“The world thinks that your wife is dead, and even were that 
not so, no one would visit her sin upon her child.” 

“You would not, but there are few like you. Love will be 
well off when I die, and you have seen for yourself what 
she is. With her disposition and her genius for music, backed 
up by a couple of thousand a year, she would have any number 
of men after her, and then Heaven save her from the women who 
were neglected in her favour! I know what comes of that— 
everything that could be raked up against her or her parents 
would be magnified into something a thousand times worse, and 
before the season was over some scandalmonger would get hold 
of the story of our disgrace and spread it far and wide. No, 
it is better for Love to live and die alone than to be exposed 
to such a danger as that. Mind you, she thinks her mother 
is dead, and she worships her memory.’ 

“Poor child, poor child!” 

Miss Rhys’ tears were flowing again, and the sight of her 
emotion softened Owen, who had grown harsher and more bitter 
as he pictured Love's possible destiny. 

“You must understand that I am only wishing to save her 
pain,” he said gently. 

“Oh, yes; my heart aches for you. But still I say that 
it is unnatural, even impossible, to keep a young girl’s life 
within the limits you would prescribe. Nature will not be 
thwarted, and if you attempt it you are sure to find in one 
way or another that she is stronger than you, and all your 
work will be thrown away, or pe rhaps worse than thrown away. 
Far better let Love be like other girls and take her chance of 
joy or suffering with her fellow-creatures. Tell me, do you 
know what has become of her mother ?” 

“No. From the day she left me I have had but one wish—to 
forget her—and even that is denied me. A dozen times a day 
Love reminds me of her, not in face, for she is not half so 
beautiful, but in voice and figure, and. sometimes in manner. 
Mary was a woman whom no one could fail to admire and 
respect, one would have said,” 

“T saw her once.” 

“You saw her!” 
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‘Yes, the first year of your marriage. I heard of it, you 
know, and I hoped to meet you and her in London that season. 
[ would have called on her, but my father was, shall I say 
prejudiced ? and he forbade me. So I watched for you here 
and there, and you drove past me one day in the Park. She 
was indeed beautiful then, and I thought her face was good.” 

“So did I—God help me! Afterwards I grew jealous of her, 
and fancied she came to care less for me, but never for one 
instant did I suspect that she was capable of sinning—until 
she left me. Then I understood it all. Margaret, that night— 
before I knew—I saw her—alone with a man in the street. And 
when I came home I found a letter from her to tell me she 
was gone for ever.” 

“Did you not speak to her—try to save her?” 


“How could I know it was she whom I saw? I thought 
| had been deceived by some fancied resemblance and mocked 
myself for having her image so continually before my eyes. 
| did turn to look at her again, but she had vanished-—doubtless 
she had seen me and fied. And there at home was her letter, 


and her child crying for her. Was it not enough to drive one 
mad ?” : 

“Tt was a grievous sin. but did she say nothing for herself ? 
did she express no remorse at what she was doing ?” 

“She only said I must no Jonger think of her as my wife or 
my child’s mother, and bade me never attempt to seek her out. 
[ have kept the letter—you shall see it for yourself.” 

He unlocked a worn leather desk and took out a folded 
paper. 

“Read that,” he said, “and say if you can see any remorse or 
regret in it.” 

Miss Rhys opened the letter. The inner page was blurred 
and soiled. 

“ At least she wept over it,” said Miss Rhys, pointing to the 
tell-tale marks. 

But Owen shook his head. 

“IT was the fool, not she,” he said. “The letter was clean 
enough when I first had it. 

There was a long silence after this, Miss Rhys had her eyes 
uxed on the paper as if she were learning its contents by heart, 
and Owen sat with his head on his hands, thinking of his lost 
wife. He started as if he had been shot when Miss Rhys spoke 
again. 

“Richard,” she said, very slowly. “I do not think this isa 
confession of guilt.” 

“Good Heaven!” he exclaimed; “what else do you take it 
lor 2?” 

“T can’t explain my feeling about it; and 1 may be mistaken. 
But I do not think the woman who wrots that letter was wicked.” 
VOL, XIV, 15 
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“Then what was she?” 

“| cannot understand.” 

“Nor I—nor anyone else. Your tender heart leads you 
astray, Margaret. No one but you could find room for doubt.” 

“She has kept her word ; you have never seen her again ?”’ 

“Never; and please God I never shall. I would kill her—or 
m yself—first.” 

“Oh, Richard, don’t speak so cruelly. After all these years 
can you not forgive her?” 

“Forgive her! What do you take me for One does not 
forgive a sin like this. Hardened and indifferent, even forgetful, 
I might have become; some men do, I believe; but to forgive it 
is necessary that there should be a desire for pardon on the part 
of the offender, repentance adequate to the sin. And what 
measure of repentance could be adequate to such a sin as 
hers ?” 

“T do not think forgiveness is a matter of barter and exchange, 
as you imply.. But let that pass. We must think of Love 
now. 

“ Yes, let us talk of Love. Sometimes I feel almost in charity 
with her mother, because she brought her into the world. 
Margaret, my heart is bound up in that child, and you say | 
have not “been doing well for her. Teach me how to make her 
happy.” 

The man’s whole character seemed to undergo a transformation 
when he spoke thus of his daughter, and there was deep pathos 
in his confession of failure with regard to her. 

Miss Rhys accepted the position without a moment’s hesitation. 

“T never said you had not been doing well for he T h itherto ; 
on the contrary I think it is only right that young g 
stay quietly at home during their years of education. But Lov 
is a woman now, and it is time to give her another kind of 
education than that of books alone. 

‘Love a woman? Impossible! It seems only the other day 
that she was a heby learning to speak.” 

“ How old is she ? 

“Let me think; she must be eighteen. She was born in 
December, I suppose she will be nineteen this year.” 

“4 thought so; quite old enough to be introduced.” 

« But how is it to be done? 1 cannot go back to the world 
now. Even if 1 had the spirit I should lack the strength.” 

‘You look ill.” 

“Tam very ill. Love does not know it, indeed I have onl) 
lately become convinced of it myself. But I have already told 
_ so much that I have confided to no livi ing being until now, 

that I may as well tell you the rest. You will keep my secret, 
Mdnguret 7” ‘ 


< Y our confidence is sacred to me.” 


irls should 
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“Tam dying of atrophy. I daresay I shall last out another 
two or three years, but it can’t be longer than that. I should 
not care a jot if | were to die to-morrow, except for the child; but 
what is to become of her without me God alone knows. I think 
sometimes that anxiety for her is wearing me out quicker than 
anything else; I am sure ‘at least that if 1 could feel at ease 
about her I should be able to die happily. As things are now | 
cannot look forward to her future with any degree of peace. | 
hoped that quiet and rest in my native air would set me up 
again after the trouble and annoyance of that protracted law- 
suit, and I hoped to see Love settled down contentedly here with 
her flowers and her music. But I am disappomted on all 
counts. I am growing worse instead of better, and Love is not 
contented, or if she is now she will not continue so long.” 

“Ts it certain that you are so ill? Whom have you 
consulted 4 " 

“No one. I am doctor enough to know what is wrong with 


me. It is hereditary, for my mother died of the same thing.” 
‘For your child’s sake you ought not to give yourself up like 


this. You should at least try w hat can be done.” 

‘It would only alarm Love, and the result would be the same. 
She has no suspicion of it yet, and it will be time enough to tel! 
her when I can hide it no longer. No, nothimg can do me any 
good now, except peace of mind, and that | cannot have.” 

“ Would it make you i pier if you left your child in my car 

Would you trust her to me ? 

‘To you, Margaret ? But no, it is too much. I could not ask 


It of you.” 
“Then I will ask it of you. Make me her guardian, and I will 
love and cherish her as if she were my own daughter. I am 


alone in the world, you know; I have no nearer relatives than 
the young cousin who will succeed me at the Barony, and I love 
the child already for her own sake, as well as for the memory of 
our old friendship.” 

“You are very good, Margaret. It isa pity there are not more 
women like you. 

‘T am not so sure of that. But, but being what I am, will you 
crant me this favour ? ” | 

‘I will draw up a new will to-morrow, appointing you my 
daughter’s sole guardian and trustee, and with my last breath | 
will thank God for giving me such a friend as you are.” 

Miss Rhys laid her hand on his. 

“That is settled then. But I still hope it may be long before 
she needs my guardianship. Meanwhile you must let her be 
otten with me. I will introduce her to society and choose her 
lriends; it shall go hard with me if I cannot give her plenty of 
pleasure and amusement before she sobers down into a happy 
married woman.” 
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There was a tap at the bay window at this juncture, and Love 
looked in. 

“May I come?” she asked. “It is so long that you have 
talked.” 

“Yes, come and hear what Miss Rhys is going to do for you,” 
said Owen ; and she entered, carrying her violin in one hand and 
a great handful of moss-roses in the other. 

“For you, madame, if you will have the kindness to accept 
them,’ she said, offering the flowers to Miss Rhys. 

“We shall have to teach her to speak English before we do 
anything else, I think,” said Owen, fondly stroking her flowing 
hair. “I have given her a few lessons in reading and writing, 
grammar and history, and such like, and she has learnt them 
pretty fairly, but she can’t talk her native language yet, and |] 
don’t know when she means to begin.” 

“She talks quite well enough to please me,’ said Miss Rhys. 

Love glanced from one to the other with a slightly puzzled 
expression. 

“Please say what it is that madame is going to do for me,” she 
pleaded. 

“It is not easy to explain in a word,” said her father, “ but you 
will find out soon enough.” 

“JT am going to carry you off to the Barony to lunch, if your 
father will allow me,” said Miss Rhys. 

“T will allow you to do anything you please with her,’ said 
Owen. 

And so Love went out to lunch for the first time in her life, on 
a Sunday. 


(To be continued.) 


































TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


SHORTLY before Christmas—on the 17th December, to be strictly 
accurate—the following paragr: yh appeared in the Standard :— 


“We are in a position to state that the following are the lines on which Mr. Glad- 
tone, on taking office, would be prepared to deal with the question of Home Rule for 
[reland :—The maintenance of the unity of the Empire, the authority of the Crown, 
ind the supremacy of the Im al Parliament to be assured, The creation of an 
lrish Parliament, to be entrust vith the entire management of all legislative and 
\dministrative affairs, securiti ‘ing taken for the representation of minorities, 
nd for an equitable partition of [mperial charges. One of the guarantees suggested 

d probably be the nomination of a certain proportion of the Irish members by the 


wn, 


And the same evening the Pall Mall Gazette repeated the state- 
ment in a slightly modified form, together with Mr. Gladstone's 
“ contradiction,’ worded as follows: 


The statement is not an a ite representation of my views, but is, I presume 
ation upon them. It is not published with my knowledge or authority, nor 1s 
ther beyond my own pul leclaration.’ 


After this, silence, so far as Mr. Gladstone is concerned, but by 
way of compensation floods of talk and writing from every one 
else, which has lasted without interruption or abatement from 
that day to this. 

When the announcement of the ex-Premier’s scheme for Home 
Rule appeared, most people thought it to be ese: = a canard, 
and awaited with some impatience an authoritative denial from 
its supposed author ; but the denial never came, since it is ob- 

vious to the dullest intellect that Mr. Gladstone’s telegram to the 
Central News Agency, quoted above, does not in the least clear 
up the one point on which information was needed—viz., whether 
he does or does not contemplate giving Ireland Home Rule under 
any form? His telegram says er. about this, but merely 
asserts that the statement made by the Standard “is not an 
accurate representation of his views”—the degree of inaccuracy 
not being specified. And so, in the absence of any definite state- 
ment from the Leader of the Opposition, there has been a free 
eld for rumour,— 

‘The pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, 
And of so easy and so plain a stop, 
That the blunt — ster with uncounted heads, 


The still roa rdant, wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it,” -— 


and of rumours and suggestions of every imaginable way of deal- 
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ing with the Irish difficulty, from Cromwell and water (the 
water being necessary in the impossibility of finding the un- 
adulterated article), through all the various forms of coercion, 
laissez-faire, Local Government, Irish Parliaments with or with- 
out control of the police, to absolute separation, we have had a 
perfect deluge. Everything is as yet uncertain. Nobody knows 
what. any one else is going todo. Mr. Gladstone gives no sign, 
although he keeps himself en evidenc by carrying on a brisk 
theological controversy in the Nineteenth Century with several 
opponents at once. Mr. Parnell has not come to the surface, and 
although it is rumoured that the Government propose resorting 
once more to coercion, no definite statement on the subject has 
yet been made. 

But although the leader of the Opposition has not declared 
himself, his followers have not evinced equal reticence. Mr. 
Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Hartington, Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. Forster, Mr. Trevelyan, have all expressed their 
opinion, by voice or pen, with various decrees of clearness. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who spoke at Birmingham on the day of the 
“ Hawarden bombshell,” denied that he personally had any share 
in rumoured negotiations between the Liberal party and th 
Irish, but was studiously vague as to the Home Rule question, 
and confined himself to generalities about the integrity of the 
Empire and Mr. Gladstone’s “ public utterances.” Sir Charles 
Dilke “did not consider himself justified in making declarations 
in detail,” and shirked the question altogether. Mr. Childers, in 
one of his speeches to the electors of Edinburgh, seemed to favour 
a modest form of Home Rule, but judiciously avoided committing 
himself to anything very definite ; the police question especially 
being evaded ina masterly manner. but if these three politicians, 
utrinque parati, are ready for the game of follow-my-leade: 
others of the Liberal chiefs have given forth a less ee 
sound. Immediately after the publication of the paragraph u 
the Standard, Lord ‘Hartington wrote to his constituents, saying 
that he had heard nothing of any proposals as to the policy to be 
adopted by the Liberal party with regard to Home Rule. Mr. 
Forster “does not believe that in Home Rule, or in any form of 
Irish Parliament, we should find a deliverance from the Irish 
difficulty,’ and Mr. Trevelyan expressed his opinion that “so far 
as law and order and the peace of the country are concerned, 
there is no half-way house between entire separation and absolute 
Imperial control;” while Mr. John Morley, on the other hand, 
bravely took the plunge, and, though making every eee 
for difficulties, declared that in his opinion Home Rule was tl 
only way out of the present impasse. 

So much for the facts; the bearing of them lies in the applica- 
tion, as Captain Bunsby said. But for the extreme gravity 0! 
the situation, the confusion of parties, purposes, and ideas would 
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almost ludicrous in its intensity. The Great Liberal Party, 
zealous for Government on democratic principles, gives Ireland 
the electoral vote, and asks the newly enfranehiaed what they 
want. With remarkable unanimity the newly enfranchised say 
they want to manage their own affairs, whereupon the Great 
Liberal Party, or, at all evénts, a large section of it, “fa per vilta 
lo gran rifiuto,” and says that on no account shall the newly 
nfranchised have what they want. The Spectator, we take it, 
represents the views of the Moderate Liberals, and ever since the 
th December that journal has been insisting that, come what 
may, Ireland must never have Home Rule. Rather than that, 


t Mr. Parnell turn out Gove nt after Government if he will. The time will 
when the British people et sick of that manoeuvre, and will send up a 
iament to Westminster in w h even 103 Irish Members would not hold the 

» of power ; and then at t | nd w | be compelled to come to a com- 
This form of procedure does not strike us as being either 
particularly dignified or calculated to bring about a satisfactory 
olution of existing difficulties; besides which we seem to have 
heard something at different times about government in accord- 
ance with the wishes of | the governed, and respect for nationalities, 
and democratic ideas, and other similar doctrimes with which the 
Spectator’s alternatives of coercion and passive resistance do not 


juite seem to go on all fours; but we suppose that Moderate 
Liberals know what they are about. Another feature in the 
situation which has its amusing side is the tardy recognition by 
the same periodical of the fact that the Great Liberal Party exists 
now only in name. This fact was patent before the General 


Election, but it needed the suspicion that Mr. Gladstone was 
quetting with Home Rule to force on the Spectator the convic- 
tion that his influence is now not what it once was. 
soon, no doubt, Mr. Gladst vill speak, and we shall all know whether we can 
him or not {that the S or should entertain a doubt on this point is in 
f sufficiently a ae ie t blinking the true difficulty to assume that the 
Liberal party is likely to be unil is one man in their Irish policy, when we know 
the views of such men as M1 n Morley and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, and when 
grave fears are entertained th some extent at least, our great leader may be 
nd on their side, and not ie side of Lord Hartington and Mr. Trevelyan ?” + 
Chere is, indeed, no doubt that the Irish question has accentu- 
ated the divisions of the party. The little rift within the lute, 


visible last autumn, has widened rapidly, and the harmony of the 
Liberal music is at an end. The immediate effect of this rupture 
is to make the Conservatives, who were supposed to be in posses- 
sion of the Treasury Benches on sufferance only, the strongest 
party in the House, if, as seems probable, the Government elects 
to adopt a coercive policy. Kor between coercion and Home 
Rule in some form or other there is no via media: the Spectator’s 


* Spe Lator, 19th December. 1885. 


S 
+ J bid., 16th January, 1886. 
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idea of passive resistance to the Irish, as a “ third alternative’ 
(to employ a useful but very vile phrase), is impracticable, 
because it would mean a state of chronic crisis, and the cess: tien 
of all government. And even supposing for a moment that the 
Opposition could unite for the purpose of turning out the 
Government, it does not appear that we should be much ad- 
vanced. The Irish question cannot be evaded, and the moment 
it came under discussion, the division between Coercionists and 
Home Rulers would once more be emphasised, and the Liberal 
Government would fall to pieces. Everything, in short, points to 
another General Election at no distant date. The Irish difficulty 
did not reach its present acute phase until after the results of the 
last Election were known, and the country was not asked last 
November to declare for or against Home Rule. Mr. John 
Morley’s theory—viz., that the “mandate” which the Liberals 
received from the country, to use their minds and judgn | 
the best of their ability in meeting emergencies as they arise, is 
sufficient for the settlement of the question—appears to us unten- 
t. The 333 
Liberals in the new Parliament have all of them presumably 
received the same general mandate, to use their wits, and the 
result is that they are hopelessly at issue on the first difficulty that 


presents itself for solution. People regard things differently. 
Mr. Morley is in favour of Home Rule, Mr. Treve lye an is not; yet 
they have both received the = mandate to “meet circum 
stances as they come, to the best of their ability.” Which of 


them expresses the wish of the electorate? That is a question 
which, we think, the electorate alone can answer. 

With one notable exception, none of the writers and speakers 
who have discussed the Home Rule problem have made any 
attempt to grapple with its chief practical difficulty, the landlord 
question, but have confined themselves to vague generalities. 
The exception is a writer who, under the signature of 
“ Economist,” published in the Statist of January 9th a re mark- 
able letter suggesting a practical method of solving the landlord 
difficulty. Very briefly, his scheme is to buy out ‘the landlords 
at a valuation, paying them in consols, and to give the land to 
the present occupiers at a reduced rent payable to the new local 
authorities of Ireland, the Imperial Exchequer being inde eimnitill 
for the interest on the consols paid to the landlords, } yy being 
relieved from its present outlay for the expenses of Irish local 
government. The two amounts—interest on the consols, and 
payments for [rish expenses—balance each other within £300,000 ; 
so that by this scheme the landlords would be compensated, and 
the tenants would get possession of their holdings subject to 4 
reduced rent payable to the Irish authorities. On the face of 1t 
this project has everything to recommend it. It would ensure 
Mr. John Morley’s desideratum, Home Rule plus the observation 
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of the eighth commandment ; it would reduce the rents paid by 
the tenants, and would ensure their collection, since it is not to 
be suppose d that the Irish authorities would tolerate non-payment 
to themselves, whatever they may do when the landlords are in 
question ; it Ww ould solve, or help to solve, the difficulty about the 
police, since, if there were no landlords to protect, there would 
not be the objections which now exist to giving the control of the 
force into Irish hands ; and it would give the Irish authorities a 
revenue, and so deprive them of their excuse for med dling with 
the customs. In fact, the scheme seems to have everything in 
its favour. But what is the use of discussing practical schemes 


for Home Rule if we are going to renew the Crimes Act ? 
On January 12th Parliament, or to speak more accurately the 
newly-elected members of Parliament, met for the preliminary 


business of taking the oaths and choosing a Speaker. This pro- 
cedure, usually uninteresting, was enlivened and even made 
historic by the fact that the Bradlaugh difficulty was disposed 
of, and disposed of, moreover, in the simplest and briefest fashion. 
Having taken the chair as Speaker after his visit of ceremony 
to the Lords, Mr. Peel referred to a letter received from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the subject of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and stated that he had no power to prevent a lawfully- 
elected member from taking the oath. Sir Michael Beach 
attempted a protest, but was promptly ruled out of order, and 
Mr. Bradlaugh coming to the table with the rest of the members 
took the oath. Im his zeal, and perhaps with some idea of 
making up for lost time, he took it twice over, once on his own 
account and once by request of the Clerk. It 1S to be hoped 
that we have heard the last of this business, and that the time 
of the House may not be again wasted, and the common sense 
of the country offended by a contemptible persecution for private 
opinion—a proceeding which really is nowadays out of date. 
aah correspondence between the Premier and Lord Carnarvon, 
published in the papers of January 16th, makes it clear that the 
Viceroy’s resignation at this moment is not due, as was at first 
supp sed, to differences of opinion between himself and the 
Cabinet, but was the condition under which he consented to take 
ofce. It was to be “a provisional and temporary appointment,” 
Which he would hold “ till | after the General Election, or till the 
meeting of the new Parliament.” But although it may be merely 
an accidental coincidence in time, it is none the less significant 
that Lord Carnarvon’s re sionation should synchronise with the 
resolve of the Government to revert to the old Coercion policy. 
It is h ardly worth while mentioning the rumours current at the 
time of writing as to the ministerial changes which the loss of 
Lord Carvarvon’s services in Ireland will entail, as, before this 


T ) 
a is in the hands of the public, definite arrangements ae 
lave been made. 
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A proclamation issued by the Viceroy of India on Ist Janu 


announced the annexation of Burmah; and thus, by a stroke of mn 


Lord Dufferin’s pen, a territory about the size of Spain was dj 
added to the British Empire. A few days afterwards General 
Prendergast reached Bhamo without opposition on the river. 
and left a garrison there, but the real difficulties of the Govern- 
ment are only commencing. The Dacoits have become more 
and more aggressive, and their activity seems to be assuming n 


the proportions of an insurrection, headed by a pretender 
throne. Some of them, however, were routed by the Ene 
troops near Sagaing, and it is to be hoped that they will 
reduced to order before the hot weather begins. For 
present, moreover, Burmah apparently will not be able to 
its way, the official estimate showing a probable annual deticit 
of twenty lakhs of rupees. But no one just now seems 

much attention to Burmese affairs, partly because home 
engross people’s thoughts to the exclusion of all other t 
partly because every confidence is felt in Lord Dufferin’s 
ment and ability. 

From Egypt there is not much news to chronicle, and wh 
there is is not of, an altogether pleasant nature. The Soud 
Arabs have once more been showing signs of activity, and th 
position of the English outpost at Kosheh became so critic: 
that General Stephenson was forced to bring reinforcements | 
its rescue. On the 30th December he attacked the Arabs n 
Kosheh, and routed them with heavy loss. For two or three days 
our troops continued to advance; and then quite suddenly wer 
recalled. What the meaning or cause of this retreat afte 
victory may be has not yet appeared. Is it due to political 
motives? If so, what are they? Is it possible that the Con- 
servatives, after pouring volumes of abuse on the late Governme! 
for their vacillation i in Egypt, are deliberately following in their 
steps? It is hardly likely. More probably their hesitation is 
due to the same cause as that of their predecessors in office, t 
the fact, namely, that they are utterly at a loss what to do 
Matters look very different when viewed from different sides 
of the House, and the Egyptian tangle, which pres sented few 
difficulties to the Opposition, is found by the Ministers to be 
not quite so easy to unravel as they had thought. It is how- 
ever said in certain quarters that General Stephe nson's retreat 
is due to professional jealousies, which may be the case; oF 
there may be military reasons for the course adopted. This we 
have no means of knowing; but whatever be the cause, the 
act is unfortunate. This continual beating of the Arabs au id 
refusing to pursue our advantage has the worst possible elect. 
Either let us finish with them once for all, or leave them alone 
and withdraw altogether. All this half-hearted fighting 18 4 
great deal worse than useless. 
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The Eastern Question is no nearer solution now than it was a 
month ago; in fact the situation, if anything, has become more 
lifficult, because of the prospect that the Greeks, if they can, 

ill take part in the scramble. In spite of the representations of 

Powers, Greece has mobilised her forces and now stands 
dy and eager to strike, in and get’ what she can. All that 
as really been done is that the Powers presented a collective 
note to the small States, in which they urged the disarmament 

f Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia, promising that Turkey should 

low their example. But no one seems inclined to pay the least 

tention to thisexcellent advice. Servia hasexpressed her readiness 
demobilise her army “as soon as the cause of the war has been 
moved; that is, as soon as the union of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Roumelia has been abandoned,’ which is a somewhat impudent 

j sf telling the Powers that she will not do as she is bid. 
[hat Greece, after arming without a shadow of excuse, should be 

lowed to threaten her neighbours and to talk about her 
sacrifices,’ only shows how hopelessly confused the whole question 

The belligerent or would-be belligerent states know, in 
that the Great Powers cannot come to an understanding, 
and that they therefore can do as they like without fear of 
ompulsion being applied to make them do what they ought. 
he latest rumours are that the Powers have allowed Turkey and 


bulgaria to arrange matters as they please, and that Prince 
Alexander has made proposals which find aaa in his lord’s 


) 


yes; also that in view of the probability that a “big Bulgaria’ 
will soon be an accomplished fact, Servia and Greece are making 
in alliance to “protect their interests,’ and contemplate an 
ittack on Turkey, with the help of the Montenegrins and any 
her of their bellicose neighbours who are willing to “take a 
ind” in the general scramble. But we have heard so many 
reports, based on the most accurate information, contradicted the 
lay after promulgation, that it is difficult to believe any state- 
ment, of what nature soever, that is made about affairs in the 
balkans, 
In ‘onsequence of the attack made on the Establishment during 
the electioneering campaign, the cle rey , have been stirred up to 
liscuss remedies for existing abuses, and various schemes have 
een put forward for popul: arising the Church and bringing it 
uore into harmony with the spirit of the time. Besides individual 
suggestions of reform, of which there have been a number, two 
remarkable manifestoes have been issued ; one, signed by many 
heads of Oxford Colleges, is addressed to the Archbishops, and 
ulvocates reform of patronage and endowment and the participa- 
tion of the laity in Church affairs. The other, a document drawn 
"Pp on far wider lines, and signed by many of the leading clergy, 
both Church of England and Nonconformist, is a protest against 
sestablishment and Disendowment before Reform has been tried 
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and has failed. Their project is stated in terms less precise 
than the Oxford manifesto (if such it may be called), but displays a 
broader and more catholic spirit, and a truer sense of the needs of 
the time. 


‘‘The Church,” the manifesto declares, *‘ ought to be so reformed as to become o1 


more in fact as well as in name the Church of the nation ; in view of this great object, 
the endowments of the Church ought to remain sacred to religious uses ; the people 
to have a voice in the election of its ministers, in the control of its fur nds, and in the 
arrangement of its services; and the basis of the Church to be so wid ed 
include, as far as possible, the entire Christian thought and life of the nation.” 


that it cannot be realised 
enormous. Still, it is most 


The ideal is a noble one, but we fear 
the practical difficulties would be 
encouraging and hopeful to find “ conforming and ee 
ministers ” joining forces in the best interests of the Church, and 
it is, we hope, the earnest of further united action. 

The harmony of purpose exhibited in this document is brought 
into strong relief by the discord evinced in the body of the Church 
itself. We did think that we had seen the last of the Ritualist 
prosecutions; but we evidently underestimated the folly of th 
Church Association, or of the individuals who form that un- 
reverend community. Mr. Bell Cox, whose Church has been for 
the last fifteen years one of the best attended in Liverpool, has 
been subjected to a prosecution for the ritual which for that 
length of time has been uniformly practised, the prosecutor being 
an individual in a different parish, and the Bishop of the Diocese, 
if not actively aiding and abetting, being a consenting party. 
Did we not know that the action of the obscure fanatie who has 
instigated and carried out this assault on freedom of thought is 
reprobated | oy all thinking persons, cleric and lay, we should 
cordially agree with those who s say that a Church in which such 
things are possible should be reformed off the face of the earth, 
and the sooner the better. If the Bishop of Liverpool wished to 
pull the Establishment about his ears he could not have hit ona 
better method of bringing about that consummation. One of these 
Ritualist cases—and the prosecution of Mr. Bell Cox is a peculiarly 
agoravated instance—does more harm to the Establishment than 

a dozen years of Liberationist propaganda. This is obvious enough 
to any one except a member of the Church Association, but he, 
we know of old, is impervious to reason and common sense, and 
should have a subdivision to himself in scientific handbooks, 
where he should be classed, in contradistinction to the rest of 
mankind, as homo insipiens. 

Passing by a natural and easy transition from the Church to 
the Army, we are once more confronted by a grave scandal. 
The bayonets supplied to the forces have just been thoroughly 
tested, with the pleasing result that about twenty-eight or thirty 
per cent. of them are found to be soft, and not to be depended on. 
Verily those unfortunates Tommy Atkins and Jack Tar are 
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heavily handicapped. What with guns that burst, cartridges that 
jam, rifles with unmanageable locks, swords that won’t cut, and 
havonets that bend instead of transfixing the foe, the gallant 
defenders of their country are having a bad time. It would be 
almost better to set them to fight the Arabs with nature’s 
weapon alone. At any rate they would then know where they 
are, and what they have to expect; but to put weapons into 
their hands which fail them in time of need, is a species of grim 
humour on some one’s ps art which, however entertaining it may 
be to its author, is not quite ple asant either to Tommy Atkins or 
to the public. 

People seem to be awakening to the fact that our system of 
primary education is not all that can be desired, and a Royal 
Commission is in course of formation 4 inquire into the working 
of the Education Act. The personnel of the Commission, so far 
as it is formed, does not inspire any great hope of really beneficial 
results, but perhaps the absence of practical educationists may 
be remedied, and in any case the appointment of a Commission 
at all is a gain. Speaking at the Polytechnic Young Men’s 
Institute last December, Mr. Mundella remarked that the Royal 
Commission on Trade Depression “would have done greater 
service than was expected of it if it roused public opinion to the 
necessity of better education all round in this country,” and 
made the important admission that “we have no conception of 
a sound elementary education.” Which is only too true, though 
public men and educationist officials have been slow to recognise 
the fact. If the Royal Commission will really sift the working 
of the Education Act thoroughly, taking the evidence of board 
teachers and others who have had long practical experience of 
its effects, and will frame a scheme of thorough and sweeping 
reform, it will render an invaluable service to the country. 
What we fear is tinkering and patching, which would do no good, 
and have the disastrous result of shelving the whole question for 
another ten years. But perhaps we are unnecessarily pessimistic. 

And while on the subject of education a few words must be said 
about the attempt—so far happily unsuccessful—made by certain 
members of the London School Board to abolish the existing 
method of instruction to the pupil-teachers. The whole pupil- 
teacher system is an abomination, and uhtil it is done away 
with we shall never have satisfac tory elementary teaching; but 
the ratepayers would not as yet stand the expense of substituting 
trained teachers for the unsatisfactory and useless pupil- teachers, 
and we must therefore make the best of them for the present. 
ar then the necessity for the existence of pupil-teachers, 
the present method of teaching them in separate schools and 
classes is, although rather expensive, infinitely preferable to the 
old plan of individual instruction by the master of the school in 
which they themselves teach. Taught as they now are, there is 
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some chance that their ideas will widen and their methods gain 
in elasticity. Taught as they formerly were, and as some 
members of the School Board ‘wish that they should be again 
taught, they would harden into the merest machines, their ideas 
narrowed and stunted, their methods rigid and mechanical. 
Fortunately for London there was sufficient sense in the School 
Board to nip the mischievous proposal in the bud; but the fact 
that it was made and supported should warn the public to keep 
their eyes open, and see that the —e members who were 
elected last November do not throw back Primary Education in 
the Metropolis for a generation. 

To talk of the weather usually argues a lack of ideas, but a 
review of the past month would be incomplete without some 
reference to the snowstorm and conse que nt paralysis of the loc al 


authorities. Vestries are notoriously incompetent to do anythin; 
that needs doing, but the pitiable ineptitude and apathy whieh 
the recent fall of snow revealed would pass belief, had it not 


been unfortunately brought home to men’s business and bosoms 
by painful experience. Except in the City, where the main 
thoroughfares were cleared with reasonable promptitude, no one 
did anything. We can only suppose that when the snow is on 
the ground the vestryman stays at home—otherwise the dislike 
of discomfort which is the property of all human beings, including 
we suppose even vestrymen, would have induced them to make 
the streets passable, for their own convenience if for no other 
reason. But, as aforesaid, they did nothing at all, and for nearly 
a week London presented a painful spectacle of over-worked 
and staggering horses, tottering pedestrians, and at intervals, 
when the thaw came, slush unspeakable. They manage these 
things better abroad. In Vienna twelve thousand men, and 
three or four thousand carts were put into requisition, and 
the obstruction was cleared away. ‘The reason why the same 
was not done in London, if reason there be (which we take 
leave to doubt), is hidden away in the tortuous mazes of the 
vestryman’s mind. It was certainly not for lack of men, carts, 
or money, all of which were easily procurable in necessary 
quantity. Perhaps it was the vestryman’s vengeance. Summer 
or winter he is a byword for incompetence and mismanagement, 
and he may have taken this means of revenging himself on an 
unappreciative public. The conduct of the Shoreditch vestry 
was, let us hasten to add, a notable exception to that of the rest. 
They do not appear to have had their streets cleared, it is true, 
but they did what was the next best thing—fined their con- 
tractors £100 all round for not removing the snow. If snow- 
storms were more frequent, Shoreditch would become quite a 
fashionable neighbourhood, as the only spot in the metropolis 
where there would be any prospect of unimpeded locomotion. 
We have but little space left for purely foreign affairs, and 
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must confine ourselves to the briefest summary of the leading 
ents. 
On December 28th, M. Grévy was re-elected President of the 
French Republic, practically without opposition. A day or two 
fore the election the Government narrowly escaped defeat on 
Tonquin Credits, which were granted by a majority of six 
tes only. This was followed by unpleasant accusations of 
udulent voting in the Government interest, which were freely 
nade in the French Chamber, and M. Brisson placed his resigna- 
n and that of the whole Ministry in the President’s hands. 
fter a delay of some days, during which M. Grévy tried in vain 
induce M. Brisson to withdraw his resignation, it was accepted, 
nd after a further delay M. Freycinet undertook to form an 
Iministration, the programme of which seems to be internal 
forms and conciliation all round. Sanguine people prophesy 
velvemonths’ tenure of office to M. Freycinet. In Spain the 
ost important event is the manifesto of the Spanish Bishops, 
ssued with the Papal sanction, in which they state that the 
itholic Chureh holds that all forms of Government are ad- 
issible provided the Catholic faith be seegeriens This declara- 
on Wl ill be a heavy blow to the Carlists, who look on their cause 
; indissolubly connected with that of ae and may do much 
in. ensuring peace in the Peninsula. (Germany appears to 
> been committing some irregularities in the Samoan Islands, 
r ae nature of which is not yet defined, but no one has 
paid much attention to the rumours, and the equanimity with 
which the reports have been received in England seems to be 
source of gratification to the German press. On January ord 
erlin was en féte, to celebrate the twenty-fif fth anniversary of 
e Emperor’s accession to the throne of Prussia, and the Powers 
nt special envoys to present their congratulations, the reception 
Lord Wolseley, the representative of Her Majesty, being 
l larkedly CC dial. 
The vacant Sees of Manchester and Ely have at length been 
lled, the former by Dr. Moorhouse, Bishop of Melbourne, the 
atter by Lord Alwyne Compton, Dean o f Worcester. The only 
leath which ealls for notice is that of Dr. Howson, Dean 
Chester. A few days ago serious fears were entertained 
ior the life of Mr. Forster, who was for a short time in a 
nost critical condition, but happily the immediate danger has 
passed. 


18th January, 1886. 
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Critical 


THE POLITICS OF ARIS- 
TOTLE.* 

THESE handsome volumes form the 
third notable instalment which the 
Master of Balliol has offered to the 
public of the fruits of his Professor- 
ship. Originally, he tells us, his 
translation of the ‘ Politics” was 
commenced by way of illustration 
to the political enactments of Plato 
in his “ Laws.” And, indeed, that 
by which Mr. Jowett will best be 
known in the future is the version 
of Plato, together with the ingeni- 
ous Analyses, Introductions, and 
modern parallels with which_ his 
edition of the Platonic ‘‘ Dialogues ”’ 
abounds. Nowhere else have the 
peculiar characteristics of his mind 
had greater play. The curious fe- 
licity of his English style, the terse- 
ness of his commentary, the appo- 
siteness of his illustrations, and the 
marvellous power of adapting an- 
cient thought to modern needs, have 
never received such copious illus- 
tration. The edition of Thucydides, 
which followed that of Plato, was 
in every way a disappointing per- 
formance. The translation was, in 
the first place, not all that could be 
desired ; possibly because Professor 
Jowett’s pithy style did not suit 
the complex periods of the Greek 
historian. In the second place, it 
was by no means easy to understand 
for what class of readers the notes 
were designed. They were too 

* “The Politics of Aristotle, Trans- 
lated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analyses, Essays, Notes, and 
Indices,” By B.JowgsrT,M.A. Intwo 
volumes. 
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elaborate for the ordinary student, 
and yet did not possess that power 
of authoritative elucidation which 
distinguished the editions both of 
the English Arnold and the German 
Poppo. It is. perhaps, matter for 
regret that this edition of the “ Poli- 
tics’ should resemble in form the 
unsuccessful version of Thucydides 
rather than the admirable volumes 
on the “ Dialogues ” of Plato. 

It is, in many respects, an un- 
orateful task to criticise a work 
which is professedly incomplete. 
We have in the two volumes be- 
fore us only an instalment of the 
completed edition, and the part 
which has yet to appear will, in all 
probability, prove the most interest- 
ing and instructive. 

The subjects of the volume which 
has yet to appear, duly announced 
by the author on the first page of 
his preface, have a promise of pi- 
quancy which those who appreciate 
Mr. Jowett’s style of treatment will 
not be slow to acknowledge. It 
will be interesting to learn the 
author’s views on the structure 
and formation of the Aristotelian 
writings, especially as it appears to 
be his opinion that it is almost im- 
possible to discover the genuine 
words of Aristotle himself. In 
what sense this assertion is intended 
to be understood is by no means 
easy to comprehend. It might 
easily hold good of the “ Ethics . 
and the “ Politics,” but it would be 
conspicuously false with regard to 
the “De Anima” and the “ Physics.” 
But above all, it will be interesting 
to read Professor Jowett’s view of 
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Aristotle as the critic of Plato. 
Some hints of his opinion are to be 
found in the present volumes. 
That Aristotle was, in certain cases, 
wanting in justice and sympathy 
towards the elder philosopher is 
abundantly clear. But we shall 
expect a more careful and balanced 

view of the relation between the 
two philosophers than the common- 
place assertion that Aristotle often 
quoted out of mere spite Plato's 
opinions without mentioning his 
name, 

The most valuable portion of this 


edition of the “ Politics” is un- 
doubtedly the first volume, and the 
portion of the first volume which 
will be most often read and prove 


most useful to every class of readers 
is contained in the 145 pages of 
the Introduction. Here Professor 
Jowett is at his best. The extra- 
ordinary felicity and condensation 


of his Analyses can only be appre- 
ciated by those who are familiar 
with Aristotle’s work and have 


themselves attempted a similar task. 
The power of illustrating the details 
of ancient political forms by modern 
references, and the acuteness of 
many of the incidental remarks and 


criticisms will appeal to a wider 
class of readers. But the notes 
which are collected in the second 


volume remind one too painfully 
of the notes to Thucydides. It is 
impossible, in the short space at 
our command, to discuss them in 
detail, but they have two charac- 
teristics, neither of which appears 
to us to be commendable. In the 
first place, they too often present 
alternative interpretations, without 
any attempt to indicate which 
should, in the author’s opinion, be 
preferred ; and, in the second place, 
we are beset by the doubt, to which 
already reference has been made, 
as to the particular class of students 
for whose benefit they are intended. 
stand, they would appear 
to be most useful to Oxford under- 
graduates, who are reading for the 
final school of Litere Humaniores 

& meritorious class, undoubtedly, 
but hardly those whom a Professor 
of Greek in the University of Ox- 
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ford should have solely in view. 
Let us hasten to add, however, that 
the translation of the “ Politics’ 
is as much superior to other trans- 
lations as that of the Platonic 
‘* Dialogues” was superior to Bohn’s 
classics for English readers. 


EARLY KINSHIP 
RIAGE.* 


[r is remarkable that the problem 
of the origin of human society, 
though little inferior in importance 
to that of the origin of man him- 
self, should only within the last 
twenty years have received serious 
attention from a scientific point of 
view. Up to 1865 there was prac- 
tically but one received theory as to 
the origin of society—namely, that 
it began with separate families held 
together by the authority and pro- 
tection of the eldestmale ascendant. 
This—the well-known patriarchal 
theory—has had a long history, for 
it dates back to the time of Aris- 
totle ; and the authority gained by 
age has been greatly increased by 
its agreement with the Biblical 
account of the Patriarchs. Since 
the publication in 1865 of the late 
J. F. McLennan’s highly original 
work on “ Primitive Marriage,” a 
very different theory has been gain- 
ing ground—namely, that society 
began not with the family but with 
the horde, and that the family was 
the result of a long period of growth 
in morals and civilisation. Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith’s volume is 
an important contribution to the 
evidence as yet available on behalf 
of the latter theory. The author 
takes Mr. McLennan’s book above 
mentioned as his model, and en- 
deavours, step by step, to prove that 
Mr. McLennan’s theories are sup- 
ported by all the evidence now ac- 
cessible respecting the constitution 
of early Arabian society. One of 
Mr. McLennan’s chief arguments 
was that in the early stages of civi- 
lisation society was so constituted 


AND MAR- 


* “Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia.” By W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 
Cambridge University Press, 1885. 
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that kinship was and could only be 
traced through females, the pater- 
nity of children being uncertain, 
from the nature of the then rela- 
tions of the sexes. Professor Ro- 
bertson Smith endeavours, and we 
think successfully, to show that the 
practice of tracing kinship through 
females preceded that through 
males in ancient Arabia, and he 
enters very fully into the nature of 
the different kinds of marriage that 
prevailed among the barbarous 
tribes of the Arabian peninsula at 
and prior to the time of Mahomet. 
This subject is necessarily a difficult 
one to handle, but Professor Smith 
treats it with much delicacy. To 
many readers the chief interest of 
the book will consist in the light it 
throws on many obscure passages 0) 
Scripture, and on the ancient socia 
life of the Hebrews. 

The imperfection of the archzo- 
logical (like that of the geological) 
record is so great that the darkness 
which surrounds the beginning of 
society will probably never wholly 
be dispelled ; but modern science is 
gradually throwing bright beams of 
light further and further along the 
dusky corridors of the past. We 
can cordially recommend the volume 
before us to all who are interested 
in the social life of man in the 
dawn of his history, and who wish 
to gain a clearer insight into 
ancient ways of regarding the 
all-important facts of kinship and 
marriage. 

H. L. H. 


OVERTON’S ENGLISH 
CHURCH, 1660—1714.* 
Mr. OvERTON has taken for the 
subject of his new book an im- 
portant period in the history of 
the Church of England, and one 
which his knowledge well fitted 
him to illustrate. It is an interest- 
ing study to trace how the religious 


* “ Life in the English Church, 1660— 
1714.” By J. H.OVERTON, M.A., Rector of 
Epworth and Canon non-residentiary of 
Lincoln. London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co., 1885, 
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as well as political theories of the 
Great Rebellion worked themselves 
out, and led by reason, as well as 
mere reaction, to the Restoration. 
On this field, however, Mr. Overton 
does not enter, but plunges at once 
in medias res. The Restoration 
itself was, from one point of view, 
a religious movement—the result 
of the tyranny of the sects. Presby- 
terians, perhaps even more indig- 
nant than Anglicans at the ideas 
of Anabaptists and Independents, 
were eager to join with the Church 
to restore the king. With the 
king came inevitably the bishops ; 
but at first it seemed as if there 
might be found some principle of 
concord between the two bodies 
which had brought about the 
Restoration. The king himself was 
in favour of comprehension, and 
the scheme of Archbishop Usher 
seemed likely to become the basis of 
the new ecclesiastical constitution. 
But Charles also desired a wide 
toleration, and himself suggested 
that it should include Roman 
Catholics and Independents. The 
law, he said, gave sufficient safe- 
guards against the Romanists. 
“Yes,” replied Richard Baxter, 
“but the question is whether the 
law is to be enforced or not. 
This was the old position of Puri- 
tanism—the Puritans were right, 
and everybody else was wrong ; 
and not even to secure toleration 
for themselves would they tacitly 
agree to others being allowed to 
think as they liked. Probably the 
failure of the Savoy Conference 
and the intolerance of the Presby- 
terians made the triumph of the 
Church more strongly marked ; but 
it was from the first hampered 
rather than aided by State imnter- 
ference, which out-heroded Herod 
in its persecuting ardour. 

The Royalist Parliament pre- 
ceeded at once to pass the Corpora- 
tion Act and the Act of Uniformity, 
both of which were contrary to 
the inclination of the king, and to 
the true interests of the Church. 
With what policy did the Church 
reassume her position? This isa 
question which Mr. Overton does 

















































not directly answer, but it is one 
which very materially affects the 
whole history of the period of 
vhich he treats. I should be 
disposed to Say, with the policy of 
Laud, slightly modified by circum- 
stances. Theologically the great 
divines of the Restoration, Jeremy 
Taylor, Pearson, Cosin, Barrow, 
Ken, Patrick, were in exact accord 
with the school of Andrewes 
and Hammond. On the other hand, 
the relations between Church and 


State were in effect changed. 
Laud’s use of the State, as Dr. 
Mozley clearly pointed out in his 


well-known essay, had never been 
Erastian. The Church under Shel- 
don, and still more under Tillotson, 
was in honourable captivity, to a 
Parliament which was often Ancli- 
an to an embarrassing extent [t 
was a period of persecution. ‘he 
Anglican Commons, in moments 
of enthusiasm or of terror, passed 
the Corporation Act, the Five Mile 


Act, the Conventicle Act, and 

most disastrous of all to the 
Church—the Test Act. The last, 
says Mr. Overton (p. 170), was 


just one of those many Acts which 
were intended far more for the 
convenience of the State than for 
the benefitof the Church. Designed 
for the prevention of political 
danger from the Papists, it forced 
out into unpleasant and unneces- 
sary relief the differences, in many 
cases very slight, which separated 
the Nonconformists from the 
Church. And _ persecution of 
Romanists fellowed the coercion 
f Dissenters. 


) 


“After the Revolution,” sa’ Lord 
Campbell, “the penal code vinst 
Romanists was made far more sever 
id revolting than it had ever been 
nder Elizabeth, or any of the four kings 


t the Stuart line.”’ 


And Mr. Overton, who quotes 
the statement, significantly adds :— 


* The excellent Lord Somers, a W hig 
id a latitudinarian in Church affairs, 
was largely responsible for those laws.” 
'o put the matter simply, the 


State, for political reasons, made 
the Church more intolerant than 
she was by nature. There are not 
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wanting multitudes of passages 
from the writings of Churchmen, 
as well as the imstances of the 
cordial relations with Noncon- 
formists, which Mr. Overton men- 
tions, to prove that the Church had 
not departed from the views so 
nobly drawn out by Hammond in 
an essay based on the principle 
of Laud, that opinion must be free, 
so that ‘‘ all things be done decently 
and in order.”’ 

From another point of view this 

State interference is to be seen in 
the custom of “ briefs.”’ These, 
says Mr. Overton, 
‘were not warmly welcomed, and one 
y wonder, for a royal mandate 
is not the right instrument for stimu- 
lating Christian charity.” 

An instance of this is that Ken’s 
efforts to raise a subscription for 
the distressed nonjurors were ob- 
jected to by the Privy Council, 


‘as an usurpation of _ ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, as infringing on the king’s 
ights, and of the nature of a brief.” 

In detail the Church of the 


Restoration followed more closely 
on the lines Laud had marked out. 
The cordial relations with learning 
and literature which had distin- 
guished his primacy were con- 
tinued. At each end of the period, 


as of the literary world, stand 
Edward Pococke and Jonathan 
Swift ; and the Royal Society, in 


its earliest years, was the nursling 
of distinguished churchmen. Mr. 
Gosse has recently spoken of the 
“serried throng of poets militant who 
their allegiance to Laud, and 
became ornaments and then martyrs of 
the High Church party.” 

These found few successors after 
the Restoration, but Laud’s in- 
fluence on Church music (which 
will be illustrated by some Bodleian 
MSS. shortly to be published by 
the Oxford Historical Society) bore 
cood fruit. In matters of ritual, 
the position of the altar, the custom 
of bowing to the east, as Laud 
said, ‘‘ not to the table of the Lord, 
but to the Lord of the table,” 
the pre-rebellion uses were kept 
up. The Church, in fact, returned 
to her position with the same prin- 
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ciples with which she had been 
driven out of it—the principles of 
the Reformation. 

Mr. Overton’s aim is to sketch 
the religious and social influence 
of the Church during the half 
century following the Restoration. 


He has produced a work of some-’ 


what unequal merit. His earlier 
chapters give notices of the most 
eminent Churchmen of the age, 
too brief and too full of allusions 
to be of any interest tu those who 
know little of the period, and 
generally adding nothing to the 
knowledge of those who have read 
the history of the time. But even 
here Mr. Overton does good service, 
by recalling the virtues of many 
honourable women. Strange to 
say, even in the court of Charles IT. 
there were ladies of fashion who 
were devoted Christians, the first 
and foremost being Dorothy, Lady 
Packington, in favour of whose 
authorship of “The Whole Duty 
of Man” Mr. Overton seems in- 
clined to pronounce. No reader 
of ‘‘The Tatler,’ or indeed of 
“Esmond,” will need to be re- 
minded of Lady Elizabeth Hastings, 
whom “ to love was a liberal educa- 
tion ;” and none who have read the 
letters of Lady Rachel Russell will 
forget them. We cannot help con- 
trasting the quiet, unostentatious 
activity of such women as these 
with the place that is filled in 
French history by the names of 
the Duchesse de Longueville, the 
“Mademoiselle” of Madame de 
Sevigné’s famous letter, or even 
Mére Angélique, not to mention 
persons of the position of Madame 
de Maintenon. 

The same painstaking industry, 
which gives us at least four foot- 
notes on an average to every page 
of Mr. Overton’s book, has collected 
much in the later chapters that will 
be of interest to all readers, espe- 
cially in relation to the services of 
the Church, the great preachers 
of the day, and the beginnings of 
the great religious Societies. The 
vexed question of the social stand- 
ing of the clergy is discussed with 
much common sense, the conclusion 
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being that it is impossible to 
generalise on the condition oft a 
class which then, as now, embraced 
such extremes of intellect and 
position. Not only was Macaulay 
wrong, but he has himself given 
the reasons for his mistakes by 
his explanation of the sources of 
his information. The transitory 
literature of the day” has no 
better claim to be regarded as 
affording an authoritative descrip 
tion of the clergy of the time, 
than—if I may give Mr. Overton 
an illustration from the contem- 
porary stage The Private Secretar 
or T'he Sorcerer. 
W. H. HUTTON. 


NAPOLEON I. 


THIs small volume of nin hapt rs 
in large print contains the substance 
of Professor Seeley’s article on 
Napoleon in the Encyclopedia 


*e 
Britannica. 

* 1 thought et 
his Preface | “ that a narrative almost as 
brief as a catalogue would not be unin- 


Savs Professor rer 


teresting, and still less useless, if it suc- 
cessfully brought together cause and 
effect. traced development cl rly, and 


showed convincingly the influence of the 
age upon the man, and of the man upon 
his age. I have therefore subordinated 
everything to clearness and unity.” 

In an outline of this kind the 
reader must not look for an artistic 
treatment of history. A few vivid 
sentences, cited from Napoleon 
himself, are the only touches of 
colour admitted into the sketch. 
Professor Seeley has, above all 
things, aimed at an impartial and 
accurate summary of what really 
happened, and at a_ philosophical 
judgment of the man and his work 
based on the consideration of the 
facts. The reader has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that this little work 
is no holiday task, but the result of 
many years of study, and that the 
information is drawn at first hand. 
The studied effort after judicial 
impassiveness gives a certain cold- 

* “ A Short History of Napoleon I.” 
By J. R. SEELEY. Seeley & Co., 1886. 
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iess to these pages ; but in spite 
that the reader feels the hand of a 
man of genius. The great outlines 
of the Napoleonic epic rise before 
him ; the awful tragedy of France 
who allowed her dream of universal 
liberation to be changed into one 
universal conquest. and then ex- 
piated her career of victory by 
loss of almost everything which the 
Revolution had won for her ; the 
mortal duel of France and England, 
n which the betrayer of France 
met with his just punishment. The 
supreme importance of England in 
the whole history of the Napoleonic 
pe riod is rather touched upon than 
cle veloped by Professor Seeley in 
this book. Partly because he had 
already treated of it in “ The Ex 


pansion of England,” partly per 
haps from his extreme desire to be 
mpartial, and not to make too 
much of the part played by | his own 

untry, he exercises a stern self- 
reine in all his allusions to Eng 
land, and passes over Aboukir and 
Trafalgar with a sentence. This 
omission, however, mars the com- 
pleteness of the hook, especially as 
in the latter part of it, which con 
tains the judicial estimate of 
N: apoleon’s character and work, 


Professor Seeley represents Napo- 
leon as a man who acted less fron 
his own initiative than as the in- 
heritor of the long quarrel of the 
eighteenth century between France 
and Eng land, shows that the leading 
purpose in his mind was the humili- 
ation of England, and that the sub 
jugation of Austria and Prussia. 
and the invasion of Russia, were 
only steps to the formation of a 
universal coalition to crush Eng- 
land. It would have been more 
impressive if this design had been 
kept in the foreground i in the fore- 
going narré ative, instead of being 
deduced from it afterwards. 
Professor Seeley exercises a simi- 
lar self-restraint in dealing with the 
character of Napoleon. He aims at 
strict truth, and not at the pictur- 
esque, Yet it is a question whether 
alter all, the picturesque is not the 
best means of conveying truth, 
especially to the unphilosophical 
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reader, for whom this bookis mainly 
intended. The reader, whether 
philosophical or unphilosophical, is 


driven to supply for himself the 


Iegreste dee which is wanting 
in Professor Seeley’s pages. When 
he reads that Napoleon was 
‘scarcely governed at all by ordi- 
nary moral considerations ”(p. 257) 
he translates this into the language 
of common life by saying that 
Napoleon was an _ unprincipled 
scoundrel, and that the good people 
who regarded him as Antichrist or 
the Beast, the personification of the 
principle of evil in all its energy, 
were not so far wrong after all. 
And in the profound moral lesson 
taught by Napoleon’s remarkable 
blunders, a moral so patent that 
Professor Seeley has not thought it 
worth while to enforce it, he will 
read the simple old-fashioned truth 
that ‘the wicked is snared in the 
work of his own hands.” 

To conclude: Professor Seeley | 
has given us in this book a valuable 
summary of Napoleon’s history, and 
a mange coneeneen to what he 
well calls ‘‘ the Napoleonic legend,” 
if it still tes any adherents ; but 
he might have written a more in- 
structive book if he had chosen the 
nethod of combining a bold and 
rapid outline with occasional ful- 
ness of detail as important crises, 
the only way in which it is possible 
to place history before the general 

eader with brevity as well as with 
realism. A noteworthy blemish in 
the style is the repeated use of th: 
present tense. 


ENGLISH CARICATURISTS.* 


Or late there have been some signs 
of a revival of caricature, but 
whether a genuine renascence or 
simply a transient manifestation 
occurring indirectly under the in- 
fluence of critical studies on the 


‘English Caricaturists and Graphic 
Humourists of the Nineteenth Century. 
How they Illustrated and Interpreted 


their Times.” By GRAHAM EVERITT. 


Swan Sonnenschein, Le Bas and Lowrey, 


l S86. 
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subject is doubtful. There can 
be no question but that a keen 
interest is taken by the general 
public in this branch of art, not 
perhaps, as must be admitted, from 
the artistic point of view, but from 
that of the English love of broad 
humour. When a few years ago 
an exhibition of Rowlandson’s 
drawings was held in the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club it was surpris- 
ing to see how largely it was 
attended, especially as of all emi- 
nent English caricaturists Rowland- 
son is the one man who might be 
supposed least attractive to a 
public with tastes so essentially 
different from those of the upper 
and middle classes of his time. 
Again, anything on the subject 
of George Cruikshank, or Hablot 
K. Browne (so much more widely 
known as Phiz), seems to be read 
with eagerness and appreciation ; 
and when a year or more ago Mr. 
David C. Thomson produced his 
valuable and interesting monograph, 
with a great quantity of illustrative 
matter, the book, though a large 
and expensive one, met with an 
immediate and conclusive sale. 
With all our love of caricature 
there is considerable vagueness as 
to the meaning of the word. Do 
we mean exaggerated likeness of a 
person? Do we mean such like- 
ness with a satirical or merely 
amusing import? Do we confine 
the term to personal representa- 
tions, or is it applicable to matters 
of public interest? Is a pictorial 
sketch of a reform bill, with paper 
legs and arms, equally ‘‘ caricature ” 
with Lord Palmerston in the guise 
of a Dick Swiveller? Or, once 
again, is it equally “ caricature ” 
when Lord Brougham, for instance, 
is seen as he is in reality save for 
some slight and amusing exaggera- 
tion of certain marked features, 
and when he is represented as an 
obstinate mule? According to Dr. 
Johnson, whose direct and common- 
sense definition of the word cari- 
cature Mr. Everitt cites early in 
his first chapter, “ caricature ”’ signi- 
fies ‘an exaggerated resemblance 
in drawings.” But according to 
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this definition the art of caricature 
would have to restrain its efforts 
to strict personalities, essentially 
true, and could not portray things 
in the abstract. Broad farce is on 
thing, caricature another, and 
eraphic humour yet another, 
Where Bonaparte is seen in som 
of the drawings of Gillray and 
towlandson as a mad dog flying 
along with a tin can tied to his tail, 
and Russian bears in full ery after 
him, we have broad farce, with 
certain brutal genuineness of satire 
underlying it; when we have him 
standing with bent head and folded 
arms, in a well-known attitude. 
and with certain features exag- 
verated—such as the size of his 
curved hat and of his jack-boots, 
the diminution of his height, th 
heavy cast of the lower part of his 
face, and so forth—we have carica 
ture pure and simple; and, lastly, 
when we see a drawing wherein no 
special but rather typical resem- 
blances are attempted, with Napo- 
leon as “ France ” peering alarmedly 
over his marine fortress, whil 
sturdy John Bull wades into th 
sea and invites his hereditary foe 
to “come on,’ we have graphic 
humour. Of broad farce we hav 
now very little, and I for one do 
not see that we are thereby losers. 
Of caricature pur et simple perhaps 
our only exemplars are Carlo Pel- 
legrini, the “ Ape” of the journal 
Vanity Fair, and, though with 
qualification, Linley Sambourne. 
It was a recognition of this fact 
that probably induced Mr. Graham 
Everitt not to be content with 
“ English caricaturists” for a title, 
and he has done well also to indi- 
cate the full scope of his book by 
his sub-title. Let me hasten to 
add that in this beautifully got-up 
volume he has produced a most 


. Interesting and valuable work, one 


full of interest in the present, and 
certain to remain so in the future. 
If for nothing else than the admir- 
able chapters on Cruikshank the 
book should be widely appreciated ; 
here we have careful critical esti- 
mates, no inconsiderable amount of 
what is practically novel mforma- 
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tion, and a suggestive account of 
the causes which led to the famous 
earicaturist’s “sudden and unex- 
ampled declension in the very midst 
of an artistic success almost unpre- 
cedented.” After briefly but com- 
prehensively describing the famous 
N ipoleonic period of English Cc \rl- 
cature, when Gillray, and Rowland- 


son, and Bunbury found’ unceasing 
employment in gratifying the far 
from refined or discriminating pub- 
lic taste, Mr. Everitt carries on his 





narrative—a narrative based on 
thorough knowledge of the subject, 
and written with lucid eas« to 
the period of Cruikshank : thence 
to RobertSeymour ; to John Doyle, 


whose magic initials KB wi sO 
long a signal to laughter ; to John 
Leech, the true artist as well as 
graphic humourist; to P/ of 
wide renown ; to Kenny Meadows, 


Buss, ‘‘ Alfred Crowquill,” Thack 
eray, Richard Doyle of “ Brown, 


Jones, and Robinson” fame, and, 
lastly, to John Tenniel. It seems 
a pity that the author does not 
give at least an appendical note 


to Linley Sambourne and Du 


Maurier; the work of the latter 
especially will one day be of even 
greater interest to our descendants 
than that of any deceased carica- 
turist is to us; for beneath its 
gentle satire there is much true 
and unexaggerated portraiture of 
our times. 

| am glad to see that Mr. Everitt 
is very emphatic in his denuncia- 
tion of Cruikshank’s famous ‘“‘ Wor- 
ship of Bacchus”—that estimable 
moral lesson but artistic monstro- 
sity ; and that he plainly demon- 
strates how completely the true 
career of this genuine artist was 
cut short when he left off design 
ing illustrations and _ painting 
water-colours in order to become 
a teetotal orator, travelling about 
With a painted as well as a written 
lecture on the evils of drinking. 

Mr. Everitt betrays great indus- 
try and enthusiasm, and writes 
well ; and when I add that he has 
produced the completest book on 
the subject of English caricature 
and graphic humour that exists | 
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need say no more. There are, 
however, one or two important 
works with which he seems to be 
unacquainted, notably Mr. D. C. 
Thomson’s large and handsome 
monograph of Phiz, with its scores 
of reproductions. The illustrations 
in Mr. Everitt’s book are, for the 
most part, excellent, though they 
would have shown to greater advan- 
tage on toned paper; and as they 
number about seventy it is a matter 
of some importance. 
W. S. 


HARRY RICHMOND.* 


‘THe Adventures of Harry Rich- 
mond ” isthat rare thing, a romance. 
[ know not what is more delightful 
to read, to re-read, to dip into idly, 
to meditate over luxuriously, just 
as the mood of the moment dictates, 
than a true, genuine romance. ‘True 
and genuine it must be. No blaze 
and blurr of incidents, no farrago 
of fantastic, unemotional impossi- 
bilities, may even for a moment 
deceive us. These things are not 
romance. ‘The romantic is a deli- 
cate spirit,an Ariel, no Caliban ; 
something indefinable, unmistak- 
able, infinitely delightful. Here in 
“Harry Richmond” we have a 
romance of the very best sort; 
rousing, enthralling, exciting, full 
of poetry, and aseriousand masterly 
study in character. On a _ first 
reading we are fairly swept away 
and carried along by the racing tide 
of the narrative; for bustle and 
movement, for breathless and almost 
exhausting speed of telling, I know 
but few stories to equalit. Brillant 
and fantastically lighted pictures 
flit past, like the slides of a magic- 
lantern. Almost before one is 
gone another follows. Only on a 
calm retrospect, or after a second 
reading, do we properly realise all 
the painstaking perfection and 
strenuous realism of the character- 
drawing, and the superb intellectual 
quality of the book. 

*“The Adventures of Harry Rich- 
mond.” By GEORGE MEREDITH. New 
edition. London: Chapman & Hall, 


1886. 
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Of the characters, Harry Rich- 
mond, the hero and teller of the 
story, is decidedly one of the best. 
With remarkable skill Mr. Mere- 
dith has succeeded in showing us 
his character, and indicating its 
development—not always in an 
upward direction—through the me- 
dium of his own account of him- 
self. Harry is not an heroic youth, 
though a decidedly likeable one. He 
fails, to himself not ignominiously, 
but still fatally fails when tried by 
the standard of a noble and loving 
woman. We leave him the husband 
of Janet, not of Ottilia, and to say 
that is to saymuch. Mr. Meredith 
has never excelled his portrait of 
the Princess Ottilia, ‘‘ complex in 
mind, simple in character, uncon- 
trollably noble in spirit,” true 
princess and true woman, ready to 
give up all for a lover whom she 
can feel to be worthy of her, yet 
thoroughly aware of ‘her position 
and her intellectual superiority. 
She at first takes Harry to be her 
equal, and she loves him with a 
clear and fervent warmth. He is 
tried, and found wanting; and it 
is a cruel though just destiny which 

mates him willingly with Janet 
Ilchester. Janet is a remarkable 
study of development. She comes 
before us first as a selfish, unami- 
able, yet thoroughly English girl ; 
we part from her a woman, hard 
and narrow in nature always, yet 
ripened and mellowed somewhat, 
and true as steel. Julia, the deli- 
cious schoolboy - heroine of the 

sarly part of the book, degenerates 
sadly as a woman, and ‘only too 
naturally. Kiomi, a creature of 
the heaths, incarnation of all that 
is splendid and fascinating in the 
gipsy, is a marvellous sketch ; a 
figure, 1 bave often thought, for a 
painter. Jasper Welsh, the eccen- 
trically pious captain of the Pris- 
cilla, and Squire Beltham, the 
choleric dogged old Englishman, are 
two more portraits of scarcely less 
original a cast and of quite equally 
vital humanity. But of all the 
personages of the story, perhaps the 
rarest triumph in portraiture is 
Richmond Roy—a creation such as 
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only Mr. Meredith could have been 
capable of. The subtlety and com 
plexity of this perfectly living 
character cannot possibly be re- 
sumed in a line; but some hint of 
his nature may be found in a sing] 
striking metaphor of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s: “ Conceive to yourself ; 
a fountain choked in its spouting. 
incessantly labouring to spirt a jet 
into the air: now for a mome t 
olittering and towe ring in a col umn, 
and once more straining to mount 
He will reappear, in some of his 
elements, a really far less imposing 
figure, in Sir Willoug hl yy Patterne, 
the “ Egoist.’ 

Those people W ho (as Mr. Robs ri 
Louis Stevenson tells us) think it 
clever to write (and interesting to 
read) ‘a novel with no story at all, 
or at least with a very dull one,” 
are respect fully arc gp to 
avoid The Adve ures of Har 
Richmond.”’ 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO 


POPE. 


Mr. Gossz’s Cambridge Lectures 
form a book at once very interest- 
ing and very disappointing. The 
former they could not fail to be; 
any part of the literary history of 
our country, and especially the 
history of the seventeenth century, 
must gain in being discussed by 
such a critic; and Mr. 
previous book on this subject had 
only whetted our appetite for 
more. But the present lectures are 
disappointing because they so {re- 
quently leave their real subject, as 
it is set forth in their subordinate 
title, and because they are full of 
detached fragments of biography, 
which, though interesting in them- 
selves, have nothing to do with the 
rise of classical poetry in England. 


Gosse’s 


* « Krom Shakespe are to Pope > an 
Inquiry into the Causes and Phenomena 
of the rise of Claxsical bb in Eng- 
land.” By Ep. Go.sE. Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press, 1885. 
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Fully forty pages are devoted to 
describing Waller’s birth and love 
making, his plot, his exile, his 
travels, etc., etc. (I have not 
reckoned the pages of criticism on 
his poetry which are mixed with 
the narrative.) And it is the same 
with the personal history of all the 
ther poets mentioned. It is tr 

that, according to Saint-Beuy 

true criticism is based on a know 
ledge of a writer’s surroundings 


but Mr. Gosse professes to be not 
riticising individual writers, but 


tracing a great lterary movement 
throughout a century. 

Leaving this point, however, 
there is no doubt of the import- 
ance of the position, to the establish- 
ment of which the lectures are 
mainly devoted. Classical poetry 
in England, with all its formality 
nd monotony of colour, was a 
real step in advance, since the pet 
fections of the Elizabethan writers 
had immediately degenerated, i 
the hands of their successors, into 
extravagances of thought and dic- 
tion, which were fast making all 
real progress impossible. English 
poetry for more than a century 
was placed under severe restraint, 
only to emerge at last with the old 
beauty of freedom, and without the 
old extravagance. 

But while admitting the import- 
ince of this view, Mr. Gosse’s 
criticisms cannot be accepted in 
all their details. Far too much 
Importance seems to be attached 
to what Mr. Gosse ‘calls the ‘“ over- 
low.” as 


“ the formular difference between r n- 
tic and classical poetry ” (p. 6). 

It is only necessary to refer to 
the well-known passage with which 
Dryden’s “ Religio Laici” opens. 
In this the overflow occurs twice 
in five couplets. 

Again, it is difficult to assent to 
the statement that Dryden’s verse 
before the Restoration is not 


“worthy to be named with that of 
Waller and Denham” (p. 225). 


he stanzas to Cromwell contain 
verses as sonorous as any their 
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author ever wrote, notably the lines 
beginning, 

“ His greatness he derived from heaven 
And might not Mr. Gosse, in 
pleading for the classical poetry, 

thing kinder to say of it 


( 
nd } 
find somet} 


than that 


furnished a solid groundwork on 
ch to support the brilliant fabrics of 
tion” ? 


Might we not in fairness maintain 
that the long monstrous roll of 
Dryden’s verse is as fine a music as 
the most varied effects which it 
superseded ? 

Want of space must be my excuse 

r dwelling solely on what seem 
to me the faults of this excellent 
little book. I can only add that it 
is well printed, and has a good 
index. J. W. 


PROTESTANTS FROM 
FRANCE IN THEIR 
ENGLISH HOME.* 

TuIs little book owes its origin to 

the Bicentenary Celebration of the 

Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

The history of the immigration 

and settlement in England of the 

French Protestant Refugees, with 

accounts of their influence upon 

industries they took up and those 
they introduced here, have been 
fully treated by Messrs. Agnew, 

Weiss, Baird, and more popularly 

by Dr. Samuel Smiles ; but we are 

always glad to welcome new “ small 
books on great subjects,” if they 
are satisfactory performances, and 
this little volume may justly be so 
called. Though its original con- 
tributions to our knowledge of 
this historical episode are confined 
to a few letters and extracts now 

first appearing, it is nevertheless a 

creditable little sketch, giving an 

adequate view of its subject, and 
should be of interest to others 
than merely the descendants of 

Huguenots, for whom it is appa- 

rently intended. 

* “Protestants from France in their 

English Home.” By S. W. KERSHAW, 

F.S.A., illustrated. Sampson, Low, & Co. 
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A RABBINICAL COMMEN- 
TARY ON GENESIS.* 
THERE is no love lost between Mr. 
Hershon and the more cultured 
Hebrews of the present day, and 

the reason is not far to seek. 

Let us suppose that some of the 
studious among the Japanese were 
to take a deep philosophic interest 
in the work of the English school 
of Biblical exegesis, or in the 
writings, for instance, of the Bishop 
of London, the Bishop of Durham, 
the Rev. C. Taylor, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, Mr. E. B. Nicholson, or 
other scholarly men. Let us sup- 
pose, further, that a subtle Japanese 
prelate or diplomatist wished to 
counteract this growing interest, 
would it not be a clever move to 
import into his country, as repre- 
sentative works, a number of com- 
mentaries of the type which our 
great-grandmothers loved ; works 
designed for popular edification 
rather than for investigation of 
truth; works illustrated by such de- 
signs as that of a neat and cheerful 
Jonah stepping calmly from the 
wide-open mouth of amiddling-sized 
whale on to a convenient rock ? 

This is what Mr. Hershon, in- 
troduced by Archdeacon Farrar, is 
doing. Scholars are manifesting 
a decided interest in the ethical 
portions of the Talmud, and the 
light they throw upon the growth 
of Christian doctrines. It would 
not do for Sunday scholars to be 
tainted with such views, therefore 
it is expedient to exhume a popular 
commentary upon the Pentateuch, 
put together for uneducated Jewish 
families by a Polish Jew in the 
seventeenth century; and this col- 
lection of exoteric trivialities is 
commended to the attention of the 
Christian public as a Talmudic 
compilation. The argument then 
follows easily from the archdeacon’s 
fluent pen :— 


“ While the following pages are full 


* 


“A Rabbinical Commentary on 
Genesis.” Translated from the Judeo- 
Polish. By P. J. HERSHON, with Pre- 
face by Ven. Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
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of interest, both to the historic student. 
and to all who know how much we have 
yet to rain from the study ot *compara- 
tive religion,’ it is only a very smal] 
fraction of this commentary which ec 
be regarded as really exegetical. It 


melancholy to see how completely th 
true lessons of Scripture are missed ; 
chapter after chapter, and how mu 
that is fantastic and frivolous is offere 
in lieu of moral and spiritual edifj 

tion. 


This is an ingenious little sermon 
and application, but the publica- 
tion of ‘‘a rabbinical commentary” 
in the manner in which it is 
presented to us, reveals itself to 
be the offspring of sectarian 
zeal rather than the outcome of 
a sincere search after truth. Per- 
haps a wish to serve his de- 
nomination is all that we have any 
right to expect trom a proselyte, 
even though he belong to the 
nineteenth century, and be backed 
by an archdeacon. 

The critical value of Mr. Her 
shon’s work as a translator may 
be apprized from his own showing 

“Where the Judzo-Polish renderit 
of the Hebrew text differs from th 
English Authorised Version, I ha 
often” [he says], “but not invariably, 
followed my original. 





In other words, there are passages 
where he prefers to follow the 
Authorised Version, even though 
it may possibly be incorrect, than 
to give a literal version of the text 
he is professing to translate, which 
it is conceivable might both reflect 
the original with more faithful- 
ness, and be in closer harmony 
with the Revised Version, which 
was issued last spring. 

Mr. Hershon delightsin girding at 
hisfellow Jews, and one who doesso 
must expect to be similarly treated 
in return. And he should be very 
careful when he throws stones not 
to stand in a glass house of his own 
to do it. He airs his contempt in 
a note to page 250 as follows :— 

“Strange that a Jewish transcriber of 
the Law would rather chop off his hand 
than alter ‘one jot or one tittle’ of a 
letter, but the expounder of the Law 
constantly alters the true meaning Oo! 
Scripture. Thus, to this day, they 
‘strain at a gnat and swallow a camel’ 
(Matt. xxiii. 24). If they deal so with 
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sacred writings, what cai 
ected of them in their ge 
ture? ‘I would rather beli 
ntot than a Jew,’ said the 
n Layard, who knew what he 
he had much dealing with 
ew brethren.” 
The animus here manifested 
ioht it to be described as Christian 
nimus, being under the protection 
an archdeacon ?—is so marked 
to render comment need! 


\ir. Hershon would have done 


vell. however, to make himself 
cquainted with the fact—known 


scholars at least since th 
ixteenth century—that the rei 
ng “strain at a gnat”’ is an error 
or “strain out,” to which it is 


corrected im the Revised Version 





the New Testament, which was 
ssued in 1881. This lack of 
lementary critical knowledge is the 


more remarkableas beingon the part 


fone to whose “ thorough know 
ce of the Talmud” Archd: )] 
Farrar so profusely acknowledges 


his indebtedness. Strange that a 


writer relied upon for his fami- 
arity with Jewish customs should 
be unacquainted with the simple 
process of straining liquor, referred 
to in the above quotation from 
Matthew ! 


NATURE, MAN, AND GOD 
“FRIENDS as well as foes hav 
lone much harm here; friends 
may even be said to have done 
all the harm,” says Mr. Wilson, 
and we wish that he had not, by 
writing this book, increased the 
number of the ill-advised friends 
of Revelation. He has accepted 
the championship of Christendom, 
and holds a brief for orthodoxy 
against all and sundry assailants. 
In discharging his office he shows 
multifarious reading, some aptness 
for illustration, and a nimble pen, 
though he allows his style to wanton 
too often into verbosity, and some- 
umes, to adopt his own d scrip- 
tion, it has “the craziness which 

“ Nature, Man, and God: a contribu- 
tion to the Scientific Teaching of To- 


Day.” By the Rev. Jonn M. Wixson. 


Sonnenschein & Co. 
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rants and raves in many a piece 
of spasmodic prose.” But he has 
miscalculated his resources, and 
ranges over too wide a field to be 
either accurate or deep. It is im- 
possible within our limits to justify 
this estimate in full; we can only 
adduce a few samples. In his 
chapter on “ Providence” he faces 
the difficulty connected with the 
prevalence of physical, social, and 
moral evil; but the “ weight of 
this unintelligible world,” which 
has burdened the heartsand strained 
the faith of the profoundest and 
devoutest men, seems trivial to 
his easy optimism, and he tells us— 
‘a only correct your view of 
will see your objection vanish 
b! iread OT mist on a summers 
iy. O observe men’s noble, splendid, 
elic free agency, and see what they 
with it. ... Further, you 
ount of the love of God in 

ot redemption, etc. 


What relevancy have these fine 
sounding words to the fate of count- 
less generations of savages, whom, 
when it suits his argument, he in 
a later chapter represents as in- 
heriting “‘a brain of a low type,” 
who “cannot of themselves work 
forward,’ and are surrounded by 
conditions “ which can only go on 
to make them more degenerate ;” 
or of slaves, the victims of lust 
and cruelty, sinking into their 
graves ‘“ without God or hope in 
the world,” and, according to his 
creed, without the remotest chance 
of ever having them? Glib ex- 
planations, which explain nothing, 
are not a mitigation, but an aggrava- 
tion of the mystery, and it would 
be wiser with the apostle to bend 
in speechless submission before the 
inscrutable. Mr. Wilson is relent- 
less in exacting rigid demonstration 
from his opponents, and if they 
cannot answer all his questions, he 
screams, 

‘Theory all; theory blank as a 
vacu and dark as the grave, with not 
one atom of fact 1n view. 

[t is no business of ours to defend 
the method of evolutionists ; we 
resign them to his tender mercies. 
Their inductions, he assures us, 
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“readily explode into nothingness 
at a single touch or two of argu- 
ment” dealt by his hand. It may 
be so, but he should give what he 
demands, and not solve—e .g., the 
riddle of the presence of death in 
“the pre-Adamite animals,” by 
““some influence, analogous if not 
to glory after death, at least for 
exquisiteness of sensation in death.” 
In ascribing the loftiest attributes 
to Adam, Mr. Wilson rivals Dr. 
South’s famous picture, and he 
has given us a pretty long list of his 
accomplishments i in botany, zoology, 
and much beside. We fear that 
in a competitive examination none 
of his descendants would have the 
least chance of a prize. Mr. Wilson 
has omitted to particularise his 
linguistic attainments, and informs 
us merely that “he could speak 
before Eve was created,” although 
it must have sorely perplexed him 
to find himself freighted with a 
social gift for which he had no use, 
and it was probably his fortunate 
ignorance of the “ argument from 
design” that saved him from 
lapsing into Atheism. Surely never 
ras apotheosis or canonisation so 
cheaply won as by this _preter- 
natural man, who proved his 
“equipment full and strong in 
science, religion, and art,” by yield- 
ing atthe first trial of their stre1 1gth, 
and then “hiding himself ” from “the 
eye of the Infinite “among the 
trees of the garden.” Mr. Wilson 
has possibly anticipated the latter 
difficulty in his remark that 
* When Adam fell into sin he no doubt 


lost all his innocence, and muc h both of 
his knowledge and his art.” 


He tells us— 


“ We have no quarrel with science, for 
we find it saying only such things as 
are said or implied in the Bible”—that 
“true astronomy reappeared in the 
Hebrew Scriptures ”—it prevailed for a 
time among the Greeks, “but it was 
almcst certainly obtained by intercourse 
with the Hebrews.” 


That “in arts, too, the Greeks’ 
made progress ‘under the aid of 
the new enlightenment got from 
the Hebrew books and practices,” 
and much more to the same purpose. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 





























All this may be true, and Mr. 
Wilson may be able to verify it by 
some authority unknown to us, but 
does he expect “the savants’ 
whom he has undertaken to tutor 
into scientific methods and morals, 
to accept these startling statements 
on his unsupported assertion? But 
however it might have fared in 
science with Adam and the 
Hebrews, we doubt whether it is 
Mr. Wilson’s strength. Omniscience 
is certainly his weakness. It 
betrays him into strange misrepl 

sentations. We havea — 
example of this in his treatme: 


of Hume, “His argument was 


simply tantamount to this 

had never seen a miracle, and 
therefore no other person had 
ever seen a miracle. The folly of 


it,” etc. . Folly,” indeed ! only 
paralleled by that of the fools 
who for a whole century havi 
wasted their powers to discover 
and pence its occult fallacy. 
Any other than Mr. Wilson would 
have paused before such a refl 
tion on the sanity of the great 
theologians who have _ tried 
measure swords with the subtlest 
thinker of the eighteenth century ; 
but he is fated to “rush where 
angels fear to tread.” He has not 
laid the ghost of “* Hume’s sophism,”’ 
it haunts the world still, and its 
latest avatar is Mr. Wilson himself 
[It reappears in his version of the 
wonders wrought in Egypt, and 
has necessitated the special plead 
ing by which he tries to wriggle 
out of an admission fatal to his 
own theory, so that ‘“ the savants” 
might retort on him his own 
anathema. 


‘What is that person? Simply and 
flatly a disbeliev ry of the Bible 
infidel, and a very bold infidel. W hat 
he has to attempt before he is entitled 


to be listened to is not a paltry thing of 
propping his theory, but the unutterably 
awful thing of impugning the stupen- 
dous evidences of revelation,’ which 
tells us plainly the magicians brought 
up frogs upon the land of Egypt 


It explains, too, the sisted 
sweep he makes of Catholic mira- 
cles as “monkish tricks.’ Hume 
was too astute to meddle with the 













CRITICAL 


barren questions into which his 
unconscious follower has _ been 
entrapped through two prolix 
chapters (11. and vi.). An outcome 
of this discussion he announces l 
this pregnant sentence : 
‘His’’—i.e., our Lord’s—* m 
irried the patient at once from 
conditions or forces of disease to 
conditions or forces of health; b 
t suspend or alter any « 
r class of forces. It simply left 


the forces which play through 

process of a medical cure, and it evi Q 

tself to be a miracle or a manifest 
Divine power, by the very fact of 

leaving them out.” 

[t would puzzle his Adam to divine 


how in any “process” a force can 
be “left out,” and yet its action 
remain not “suspended ;” but Mr. 
Wilson, with his usual confidence, 
assures us that the Deity is not 
only equal to the achievement, 
but that in the given cases He has 
always done so. And this is his 
“contribution to the scientific 
teaching of to-day!’’ This is the 
teaching which justifies him in 
assuming superb airs, and hectoring 
men, possibly not his inferiors in 
conscientious research, and immea- 
surably his superiors in everything 
else. Mr. Wilson has manifestly 
mistaken his vocation ; he might, 
with his fluent expression and not 
unfertile power of illustration, do 
good service in other fields, but 
he lacks the patient thought, the 
keen vision, and the reverence for 
fact, which are indispensable to 
success in philosophy. If he still 
persists in his course, let him “ learn 
and inwardly digest” the sage 
advice of Archbishop Whately, 
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“Be sure you understand your 
opponent before you try to confute 
him,” W.. c. 6. 


CHE BOOK OF JUDGES.* 


THis book is likely to prove espe- 
cially useful to clergymen and 
teachers in Sunday Schools. Its 
chief difference, as compared with 
other commentaries, such as Keil’s, 
lies in the prominence given to the 
moral lessons deducible from the 
history, a separate portion of each 
chapter being occupied with the 
reflections which it suggests. These 
show a healthy devotional tone, 
and contain materials for many 
sood sermons, while the text is 
honestly explained in a way that 
gives evidence of the critical ability 
and learning of the editor. If we 
made any suggestion as to this part 
of the book, it would be that all 
comment of a reflective character 
should have been reserved for the 
latter part of the chapter, as the 
frequency of brackets renders the 
sentences rather involved. More, 
perhaps, might have been said on 
the chronology. The explanation 
given on page 8 is unsatisfactory, 
as the period of ninety-three years’ 
servitude, which is there said to 
reconcile date in 1 Kings i. with St. 
Paul’s account in Acts xiii. 18, omits 
the eighteen years during which the 
Ammonites oppressed Israel. 
GEORGE SAYER. 


* “A Critical and Expository Com- 
mentary on the Book of Judges.” By 
Rev. A. R. Fatusset, M.A. London: 
mes Nisbet & Co., 1885. 
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THE BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literatur 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the follewing List, which he has arrang 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which it is hope 
may be issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,’ arranged und» 
scientifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the publisher's 
name, the date of publication, the size and price of each entry. 

Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 

the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 


an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 





A 2.—HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Cloquet, R. L. The Thirty-nine Articles ; 8vo, Nisbet, 16s. 
Howson, Dean, J. 8. Our Collects, Epistles, etc. ; cr. 8vo, Hodder, 3s. 6d 


A 5—DEVOTION AND PRACTICE.- 


Platform Aids [ Clerical Library] ; cr. 8vo, Hodder, 6s. 
CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 
D. 4 SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Sidgwick, H. Scope and Method of Econ. Science ; cr. 8vo, Macmillan, 2s 


mie 


Walker. F. A. Brief Text-book of Polit. Economy ; &. ove. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 


CLASS E.—-GEOGRAPHY, ETHNOGRAPHY, AND 
TRAVEL. 











E 2.—EUROPE. 
Wood-Martin, W. G. Lake-Dwellings of Ireland; roy. 8vo, Hodges, Dublin, 25s. 
E 3.—ASIA. 


Lowell, P.[Am.]. The Land of the Morning Calm [ Corea] ; ill., roy. 8vo, Triibne1 
21s. 
E 7.—BRITAIN AND BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY. 


Froude, J. A. Oceana: England and her Colonies ; 8vo, Longman, 18s. 
Hampton, History and Topography of. By H. Ripley ; cr. 8vo, A. R. Smith, 5s. 


CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 1.—GENERAL. 
Doyle, J. E. Official Baronage [= Peerage] of England 1066-1885; 3 vols., 4to 
Longman, 105s. 
Gneist, R. History of the English Constitution [tr.] ; 2 v., 8vo. Clowes, 32s. 
Labberton, R. H. Historical Atlas; roy. 8vo, Macmillan, 12s. 6d. 
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F 4.—MODERN. 


‘Morris. E. E. The Early Hanoverians; 12mo, Longman, 2s. 6d. 
Lodge, R. The Student’s Modern Europe ; p. 8vo, Murray, 7s. 6d. 
rkman, F.[Am.]. Pioneers of France in the New World; er. 8vo, Macmillan, 7s. 6d. 
Sooley. Prof. J. R. History of Napoleon I. ; cr. 8vo, Seeley, 5s, 
Fr 5, CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
nnor. T. P. Gladstone’s Hous Commons [1880-85] ; 8vo, Ward & Downey, 
12s, 6d. 
_(, The Egyptian Campaign 1883-85 ; 2 v., 8vo, Hurst, 30s, 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 


G 1—INDIVIDUAL (Under Name of Subject). 


ertson of Brighton: his Times and Contemporaries. By Rev. F. Arnold ; 
‘r, Svo, Ward & Downey, 9s. 
. R. Life and Works. By A. Reissman r, 8vo, Bell, 3s. 6d. 





CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 





H 1.—_GENERAL, 


Dr. W. Vital Statistics; 8\ stant 3 
H 3.—PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
. Temple. Rudiments of Chi E , cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 2s. 6d. 


: M. M. Klements of Ther hi mist ; Macmillan, 12s, 6d. 


H 6. GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY 


twich, Prof. J. Geology : Chem. Phys. & Strat. ; Vol. L, roy. 8vo, Clar. Pres. , 25s, 
H 8—ZOOLOGY AND MICROSCOPY. 
‘shank, EK. M. Introduction to Bacteriology ; 8vo, Lewis, 14s. 
riedlander, C, Microscopical I logy [tr.]; 16mo, New York, 4s. 6d, 
son, C. T. The Rotifera, Part - 8vo, Longman, 10s. 6d. 
Schmidt, O. Mammalia in rel. t eval Times [Int. Se. Ser.]; cr. 8vo, Paul, 5s. 


H 9.—BOTANY. 


G. Sylvan Winter ; | , 14s 


CLASS I._ARTS AND TRADES. 
I 4.-NAVAL ARTS. 


heed’s Shipowner’s and Shipmast Handbook ; cr. 8vo, Simpkin, 5s, 
I 6—AGRICULTURE, ETC. 
Andrieux, M. V. The Vegetabl irden ; 8vo, Murray, 15s, 


I 9.—FINE ARTS. 





Book, J. Zincography ; cr. OVO, man, 2s, 6d. 

Haite, G.C. Plant Studies; co! , fol., Quaritch, 63s, 

Koehler, S. R. The Etching Process ; ill., fol.. Cassell, 84s, 

Muntz, E. Short History of Tapestry | Fine Art Lit.] ; cr. 8vo, Cassell, 5s. 
lurner, F, C, Short History of Art; ill., 8vo, Sonnenschein, 12s, 6d. _ 


! 10.—ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 

Crane, Walter. The Sirens Thre irepr. ir...“ Ene. Il. Mag.” | : 4to, Macmillan, 
LOs. 6d. . 

Old « Miscellany” Days, ill. by G. Craiksha repr, ir, ‘“ Bentley’s Misc.’’] ; roy. 

Svo, Bentley, 21s, oe 
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CLASS K.—_LITERATURE. 
K 1.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Welsh, C. A Bookseller of the Last Century [Newbery ] 
K 2.—HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 
Scherer, W. History of German Literature | tr.| ; 2 v., 8vo, Clar, Press, 21s, 
K 9.—DRAMA., 
Shakespeare’s Works, ed. Rev. A. Dyce; Vol. III 


- 8vo, Griffith, 21s, 


.. 8vo, Sonnenschein, 9s. 


K 12.—ESSAYS, LETTERS, SPEECHES, AND COLLECTIONS. 
Amiel’s Journal. Intime, tr. fr. French by Mrs. Humphry Ward; 2 v., gl, 8v0, 
Macmillan, 12s. 
Sorroughs, J. [Am.]. Essays; 6 vols. in a box, 18mo, Douglas, Hdin., 12s. 
Crommelin, May. Poets in the Garden [An Anthology of Flower Quotations] ; 
4to, Unwin, 10s. 6d. 
Havergal, Frances R. Miscellaneous Letters; cr. 8vo, Nisbet, 5 


. JS, 
O’Hagan, Lord. Selected Speeches and Arguments ; 8vo, Longman, 16s, 














By Wer Majesty's HKopal Letters Patent. 


AND PATENTED ABROAD (KAVANAGH’S PATENT). 
THE 


) AUTOMATIC COMPOUND FIRE EXTINGUISHER. 


(Awarded the Special Medal of the American Institute of New York 46th Grand 
4 National Exhibition, December 4th, 1879.) 


Self-acting, Non-explosive, ae 
Always Ready, Never Deteriorates, 
And always eee 


at £1 12s. 6d.. per how. 10 lbs. at : £3 3 
50 lbs. at £15. 





e Sold in Bowes, of 1 lb. at 6d., 5 lbs. 
Sa ¥ 


s. at £6, and 





4 1-lb. Box will in a few seconds totally extinguish the most fierce Fire in a room 10 by 
poms: a “ae a 15. aad .> — iain = nis 
Pe by “ feet. being equal to a Cap vl y Ol 1,500 Cub I eet, and the sarger boxes in proportl 
ee Pp iN . Dwe lling Houses, Wareho ses, Shops, U1} \\ orks, Stores, Outbuilding: . Mills 9 | LCT 
e ‘lier ries, Ships, etc., fitted to act tomatically or otherwise. 
= A large discount allowed by the principal Insurance Companies to purchasers of ‘The A 
al matic Fire Extinguisher.’ 


— 


. KAVANAGH, COOKE, & CO., 


gees 


> s&s, Duke Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
7 19, TRINITY SQUARE, TOWER HILL, E.C. 
# Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers for Europe and the Colonies. 





*FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all in 
7 from whatever cause arising. For Scrofu 
CLARKE S Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, 
are marvellous, T ; of Testi i 
























q rhousands of Testimonia 
parts, In bottles 2s, 97. each, and in eas 
times the quantity, lls. cach, of all Chemists 


Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, 


Proprietors, 


HE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY. 


LINCOLN 
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ESTABLISHED 1851 
RIRKBECK B 


The Birbeck Building Society’s Annu: 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


RR 9 


AN K - 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. How TO PURCHASE A HOUS] 
Dp Pee CS, eee Slowed on DE. FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with 
i SITS, repayable on demand. a, mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply 
_1WO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- the Office of the Brrkseck BurLpIne Sociery, 
COT NTS calculated on the minimum monthly Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
4 balances, when not drawn below £50. 
4 ‘The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of How TO PURCHASE A PT, OT 0% 
i Vharge, the Custody of Deeds, Writiz 7s, and other ND R FIVE SHILL ; 
4 a ities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of LAND F« INGS PER MON’ 


with immediate possession, either for Building | 
Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office ot 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND Socrery, as above 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with ful 
ticulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manage 


xchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
a ase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- 
liculars, post free, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 































PERRY & CoO. 


WATCHMAN’S TIME CONTROLLER 


(NEWMAN'S PATENT) 
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Is an INDICATOR 
which records the 
' mm 6hhtours your Day or 
inches, with a large ZN Night WATCHMAN 
Plain Face or Dial, , x | at remains on duty, and 
keeping good Time; MMV « LAN mH) 38 ABSOLUTELY § 
has a double case to if WE } o a ; \S : Hy TAMPERPROOR, 
keep out Dust and fh yy, — ii)| Useful in Factories, 
Moisture, andissuit- ji 3 /i7 7 : Wii), Banks, Hotels, Thea. 
able for Office, Bank, [IN iy! Ma | - Ses, Fevie Bulle 
Ne +, Aart wii ings, and all Institu. 
tions employing 
Watchmen. 


Is a Handsome 
CLOCK, ten by ten 
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Price, 425, each D Price, 42s, cach 
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\ A. WATCHMAN “UNCONTROLLED” A WERIRCHIE AN U NDER. CONTROL: 

Send for Circular to PERRY & CO., LIMITED, Sole Agents, 18, 19, & 20, HOLBORN VI ADUCT, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PERRY & 60. KEYLESS SPORTING WATCH. 


In Nickel Case, 21s. Ladies Size, Nickel, 25s. 
Ladies Size, Silver, 35s 
In Sterling Silver Cases, 30s. Gold Cases, £5 5s. 
This Watch is the best and cheapest in the market. It is a 
RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. Horizontal Movement, Jewelled, and 
well finished. Crystal Glass. Invaluable for Riding, Boating, 


Cricketing, etc., as also for Schoolboys’ wear. 


The Trade Supplied. 
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PERRY, CO., LIMITED, STEEL PEN MAKERS, 


18, 19, & + a HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON, E.C. 
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